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LLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
] aRISCHAL OF ABERDEEN 


Chancellor. 
Bis Grace the DUKE OF RICHMOND AND LENNOX. 
Reetor. 
Right Hon. the EARL OF EGLINTON AND WINTON, 


Dean of Faculty. 
m3 MICHAEL BRUCE, Bart., of Stenhouse and Scotstown. 


Principal. 
the Very Rev. DANIEL DEWAR, D.D. and L.L.D. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SESSION of 1851-52, of Six Months’ duration, 
tu WINTE jon MONDAY, the ard of NOVEMBER. 
Classes. : 
Professor A. J. Lizars £3 3. 
sical Anat ) Professor A.J. Lizars\ oo 
»mical Dem: rs wee Ss Dr. Beveridge 


Dr. guith diatom > >. 3.. 
k and 


-13 Noon, 
2 P.M. 


3 P.M. 


3 
a Wm. Pirrie 
senses “= ree 
Dr. Macgillivray .... 


itor’s Fee for on of > above Classes, 28, 6d.—No other 
deals ee iO ea Fecs are charged. 
The following subjects are rm during the 1+ SEs- 
SION, of Three Months’ durati 


Sasvesees Dr. Macgillivray ... 
tory itto 2 
= and De-) Professor A. J. Lizars and 220 
Dr. Beveridge 
Jurispradence...... Dr. Ogston 
The various Coarase, delivered at this University qualify for ex- 
n here, the Universities of London, Dublin, Ox- 
— and St. Andrew's; the Royal Coil 
of England, Edinburgh, and Ireland; the Apethe. 
Tendon ; and the Me ical Boards of the Army and 
man ee. East India ¢ emneany. 
Graduates who have attended the several Medical Classes in this 
aiversity will be charged no Graduation Fees. 


Hospital Practice and Clinical Lectures. 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE daily, at Ten o'clock, at the Royal In- 
firmary, which contains upwards of 280 Beds. 


Physicians, 
Dr. Dyce. 


Surgeons. 
Ws. Kerrn, Esq. 
Wo. Pirriz, Esa. 
Davip Kerr, Esq. 
A. J. Lizars, Esq. 
lectures on Clinical Medicine, by Dr. Kitcour. 
Lectures on Ciinical Surgery, by Ws. Kerra, Esq. 
The perpetual Fee to the Hospital, including unlimited atten- 
dance on the Clinical Lectures .... £8 8 0 
his sum may be paid in one, or in meal payments of 22. 28. at 
the commencement of each Sessio: 


The Lunatic Asylum, 
et the care of Dr. Macronin, Physician, and Dr. J. M. Camp- 
ri, Resident Medical Superintendent, contains about 240 
A limited number of Pupils is’ permitted to witness 
bs Practice pursued in this Asylum, in the treatment of Mental 


Fee, 11. 18. for a Course of Three Months. 


presides the Coens Library, there is in the Hall of the Medico- 
iety of Aberdeen a Medical Library containing 
lames, with a Reading-room attached. Admission to the 


Terms for Students, 17. 1a. yearly. 


Extnact rnom THE REGULATIONS FOR GRANTING 
Megpicat Degrees. 


Regulations applicxbl: to Medical Practitioners. 
Gentlemen who have obtained a Diploma ora Einsnee in Medi- 
Tat ry, from ne anther 6 ge y law, within 
hited atten 


Clause fat this U University. d duri Session, 
be ate to examination for the panes of Bachelor or 
tioners may Pe ptmaited without residence, to examina- 
“u aint Degree B. who have held a Diploma or a Licence 
. icine or in Rema for at least five years, and who produce 
ory evidence of good moral character, and of having been 

raged in Soaps durin, —_ a oa a 
* ctiti may mitted, without residence, to examina- 
afer the he Degree of M.D. who have held a Diploma or a Licence 
t malts or in Surgery oP nora ch ten years, a who produce 

jood m 

in practice durin thal oral character, and of having been 
who have held, for rat “east three years, the Degree 
XB, obtained without residence, may pessive the Degree of 
eae producing satisfactory evidence of good moral charac- 
the interior Dares been engaged in practice during their possession 


3 





d fro shall un- 

essional eonteniane which may be 
fferent Terms :—the first examination 
Physiology, Pathol 





Students, may be obtained by application to Dr. Macrobin, Pro- We 


fessor of Medicine. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Curriculum for the Degree of Master of Arts. 


First Year.. Fives Latie Professor Blackie £3 
* . First e SS .. 

Scconth Year’“Becond Greek Class’ ...__) Rev Dr. Brown {7 
” ..Natural History Class... Dr. Macgillivray 3 

rhird’ Year First Mathematical ¢ riage Dr, Cruickshank {3 

3 

3 


.- First Latin Class .. .3% 0 

0 
10 
70 
0 
0 
0 


9 
..Second Mathematical D. 2 
Fourth Year "3 atural Philosophy .. 8 
canes Teer. oo c rofessor Martin ie 0 


ass 
Ps -- Evidences of eS Oe . Zoone al { Rs 


Professor Gray .. 
Philosophy and) P 


Each Year 


-- Pepin Wott } an oe. Pirie ..No Fee. 


The Annual average of other Dues is about 14a. 


The Decrer of Master or Ants may be obtained, at the close 
of the oe aaa by passing Examinations in all the branches 
included in 

In the Sondlestens of Arts, the Fees and Dues, including those 
for the Degree, amount to about 282, 5s. for the whole period of four 

years. 


Classes not imperative. 
Second Latin C 


lass . Professor Blackie. 
Third and Fourth Greek Classes r. Brown. 
Third Mathematical Class Dr. Cenlqnebeak. 
Agricultural Class, weekly.. eae Dr. 8 

St ts intending to be Candid for the a are r 

to pass Entrance Examinations in the poiowine branches, 

admission mae the Classes of the several yea: 
irst Yea tin—Greek Grammar—and "Translating and Ana- 
Iyaing the ny} of St. John’s Gospel, or of Xenophon’s 
nabasis, Book I. 

Second Year— a Greek—Arithmetic, extending to Simple 
and Compound Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and 
Extraction of Roots— First Three Books of Euclid—Algebra, 
extending to Simple Equations—and Elements of Geography, 
woe a ge he Googray pby. 

atin— Mathematics—and Natural History. 
Foun nthe Ye car > aeneines and Natural Philosophy. 
mre ei having no view to the Degree, are admitted into any 
Class without | Entrance Examination. 


(fv SaEsEnt SCHOOL of MINES and of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM My PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

The Course of Study at this dnatttation will commence on 
THURSDAY, the oth of NOV EMBER, 1551, and the following 
A tures and Practical Demonstrations will be given during the 

ession :— 


1. CHEMISTRY. oguties to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 
2 NATURAL HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts—Ed- 


ard Forbes, 
3. MECHANICAL BCIENC E, with its seulications to Mining— 
Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining 
4. Meter with its special s plicaiiene—Joln Percy, 


5. GEOLOG Y.a d its practical applications—A. C. Ramsay, F.R.8. 
6. MINING cna MINERALOGY— Warington W. Smyth, M.A, 


The Fee for the Course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
Aspe: inclusive. 

Pp: Instruction in the Ficld, in Gusteas, Mining, and 

-y, is included in the above ‘charges. 
Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures and 
— a on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
rogram. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the poception of ae wg on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Month 

Officers of the arag and Navy, either in the Queen's or the 
Honourable East India ro} Service, are admitted to the 

ures at half the usual ch 

ay so propose to weaker or with the view of obtaining the 
Diploma i to apply to Mr. TrennaM 
Reexs, at the “Museum, from "hom ¢ the necessary information 

ay be obtai ined. T. DE LA. BECHE, Director. 

OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY . 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 

ed pa CL is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 





uired 
efore 








— wiewes SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
of October next, and end on Saturday, the 2ist of February, 
1 


The FEE for Students working every day 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Hours of Attendance from 
Further particulars may be obtained on n application at the College. 


HEMICAL and AGRICULTURAL 

SCHOOL, 38, KENNINGTON-LANE, LON DON.—The 

+ MENTIFIC DEPARTMENT under the Direction of J. C. 

BIT, F.C.S. F.G.S., one of the Principals. 

penianinen are given in all those branches of Chemistry which 

m... to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ArtiriciAL 

Mawncres. Mineral analysis taught inall its branches. Analyses 
performed as usual,on moderate terms. 





Fi aecond, Practice of Medicine, Lu ay and Rreaical 


ee be two Examination Terms in each year :—the first 


fmmencing on thi 
the third Tuesdan ag y= bed of April, and the second on 


Por the Degree of Bachelor nt 
of Medicine .. a1 5 0 
mae atthe Degree of D Doctor of yl 5 0 


The Regulations for gtanting Medical Degrees, pale to 


YIM 





| hae AVINGS. — GEORGE LOVE, 1, 
UNHILL-ROW, FINSBURY, LONDO! 
informs Collectors he has on Sale (at re duced prices) a “ ost 
lection of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRA INGS and ETC 
I , after Rubens. Correggio, Raffaelle, Titian, Guido, Sentyek, 
Albert Diirer, Waterloo, Swanevelt, Vernet, Hogarth, &c. &c. 
ogue Srearsed on the receipt of two postage stamps ; 

and they may also be had of the imoerters of English Books in 

most of the Cities of had and Europe. 
Established above 60 years. 





UY’S.-The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
on the riper of OCTOBER.—The INTRODUCTORY 
spe will be gi =NJAMIN GUY BA peneros, 
1.D. F.R.S., on Wednesday, the Ist of October, at 2 0’cloc 
"Gamma desirous of becoming ~— must give ealstactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct: they are required to 
pay dol. for — a year, dol. for the second year, and 10%, for every 
att or the sum of 1001, in one pay- 
ment, aint aatitle the Student fo a perpetual ticket. 
Dres ssers, Clinieal Clerks, al Resident Obstetric 
are selected, pK to merit, from those Students who 
have attended a second year. 
Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy's Hospital, is authorized to 
enter he names of Students, and to give further information if 
require 


ODDESDON SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, com- 
bining Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Educa- 
tion, with the Natural and Applied Sciences required aratory 
to entering the University, the Army, the Navy, Hates 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Addiscombe, the Engineers a 
tural Colleges. This School has been established on 7: yo) 
scales of efficiency, and will be found complete in every depart- 
ment. The object is to provide a course of inst: 
Christian principles, practical in its eharact 
adapted to the requirements of the present age. 
containing full par ticulars and references to gentlemen whose 
are now at the School, from most of the counties of England 
and Wales, may be had’on application to the Head Master, Scien- 
tific School, Hoddesden, Herts. 














N OXFORD FIRST- CLASSMAN, and Fellow 

of his College, would be glad of an ENGAGEMENT AS 
TUTORina oe ¥ 's or Gentleman’s Family, or as Mathema- 
tical Master in a good School.—Address to D. J. B., Post- office, 
Whitchurch, Salop. 


EDICAL.—A Gentleman, raged 25,a Graduate 
of the University of Béiahawh, M CSL. and L. 

desirous. of obtaining a SHARE. tn aa OLD ESTABLISHED 

PRACTICE in LON ae or its Me f and Ae which an a 

quate premium will be given. The est End of Jenin would be 

preferred. —Address, A. B., 18, Us pao imlico. 


O TRADESMEN, WIDOWERS, and Others, 
—A respectable W IDOW of 30 is desirous of an RNGAGR- 
MENT in a situation of trust. She has been accustomed to book- 
keeping and superinteuding the general concerns of a shop for 
many years, and is compelled, from reverses of fortune over which 
she had no control, to seek a mapatenense 5 wore and 7 
Any Widower with a young family to DR or 
requiring hisapartments looked after, ‘will find the "Advertiser quite quite 
competent to undertake such a situation. She can have an excel- 
lent twelve months’ character from the lady whose infant she has 
had charge of. The Advertiser's child is out at nurse, and will-be 
= ineumbrance to any party engaging her.— Address, post paid, to 
EB, B rookfield’s Post-oftice, Sloane-sti 








MERICA DAGUERBEOTY FE INSTI- 
TUTION, at West Strand (four doors east of Lowther 
Arcade).—Mr. M: 1, respectfull invites the ‘emipent Sen, 
his extensive COLL Be "TION of PO TH. S of eminent 
Panoramas ~~ Nature, &c. See ane ens door re 
Argyle-place, Regent-street ; and in Class X., North ‘auliess” near 
the large Organ, Great Exhibition. 


J. DENT has REMOVED from 82 to 61, 

STRAND, (being 21 doors nearer to Charing-sn and 

dire: actly ¢ opposite Redford. street, Vand coltetse an pageniee at his 

extensive STOC of CHRONOMETE oy ATCHES and 

CLOCKS, RJ also at 33, Cock: 7 and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (Clock Tower Area), 


P® RINTING, LITHOGRAPHY, ENGRAY- 
i ING. — Pamphlets, Sermons, Catalogu: viet, Ket ices Cnrrent, 
Circular Letters, Invoices, Cards, and all P: ding 79 required in’ 
Trade and Commerce,— Acoomn t Books, printed or otherwise,— 
executed with speed and in 4A anner, at the lowest rate of 
charges, by THOMAS RICHARDS (late of St. Martin's-lane), 
37, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


ITHOGRAPHY and ENGRAVING. 


Estates, Plans, Drawings of Machinery, Man 
Patterns, [lustrations to Wor! nee, 
Ladin 











traits, Show Cards, Cireular ters, 

Cheqr es, Certificates, Bills of oo lng ‘and 
Cards, *c.; and every description of Engraving 

by the first artists and workmen, at the lowest current rate of 
charges. —WATE RL Ow “e SONS, a to 68, London Wall, London. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, RSSAYS, POEMS, &c. 


ATEMAN & HARDWICKE, PRINTERS, 

38, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, re- 
spectfully announce to Ladies and Gentlemen desirous Jobe a 
ing literary productions, that they possess am Type, 
calculated for pan teomety and es P INTING nooks 
PAMPHLETS, n secure for Works printed by 
them the advantage cofbeing published by the first London Houses. 
“| Pomphists, 16 pages, size of ~ poepepagend se can £3 17 6 
on good paper, well pr oe 0 0 ° 


ly 3 ) Ditto. 
Forwarded (carriage free) to any ; part of the Kin; ngdom 
of Type, with INSTRUCTIONS TO AUTHO for & c ulating 
the extent and cost of manuscripts when printed, &c., transmitte: 
on receipt of Four Postage-stamps. 
*y* A VACANCY for an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
ADEN-BADEN.— SEASON of 1851.—This 


year, as usual, the season, which commenced on the 10th of 
May, will continue until the 3lst of October. The maznificent 
conv: ersation roomns have been witha ,com- 
fort and taste beyond all praise. The orchestra has been renewed 
and augmented by several distinguished artists; the militar7 
band has never been so numerous or brilliant. Fetes, concerts 
and amusements are arranged daily of the most varied and bril- 
liant description. Kings, princes, and the most illustrioss per- 
sonages are at Baden-Baden, or are ex he season Of 1851, 
hanks ® o the Great Exhibition of + _— will surpass all former 
nes. ourney from London to Baden-Baden is made without 
fati igue be the most agreeable manner by Belgium, the Rhine, 
and the German railroads, in less than forty hours. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


Roya Society oF LiTeRaTURE, 
No. 4, St. Martin’s-place, 
Committee, 
The Right Hon. Lord Brougham. | Thomas —- hs 
bi ~ om Hon. the Lord Chief} Wm. Grove, 


S. Carter ali, Na 
Tet ig bt Hon. Lord Warren ooo, = Mam, 


jy BRDAN 


-» F.S.A. 
F.R.S. 


F.RS., 








"has. s 


de Tabl PSA . 
The Tight Hon. H. Tuffnell, et dialliweti Esq., F.R.S., 
M.P, ¥ 
Lord Linds Charles Hill, Fsq. 


| Leigh Hunt, Esq. 
Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Douglas Je rrojd, Esq. 


$a} 

Hon. Francis Scott, M.P. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Sir R. I. Marchison, i 3 
Sir Peter Laurie, Kt., Al\icrman. Jessie, Esq. 
W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. John Laurie. E 
Joseph rem Esq., F.S.A.,| P. Northall Laurie, Esq. 

Treasure John Gibson . Esq. 
JounBarcos .Esq., F.R.S. a S.A. | Samuel Lover, Boo. 
- h arles Barry, Esq. R.A — nevalier Isi ore de Liwen- 


Wm. Beattie, ‘. D. 
Robert Bell, Esq. Charles Mackay, L.L.D. 
Francis Rennoch, Esq. W. Mackinnon, Fsq., M.P. 
Joshua W. Butterworth, Esq. D. Maclise, Esq. .RA. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
Jose 4 








h Cauvin, Esq. William ©. Macready, Esq 
R. Chambers, Esq., Edinburgh. | Francis Mills Es 
James olqahenn, t sq., Minister) F. G. Mo Alderman, 





Ly 
| James Prior, Esq. ,M. 
B. W. Procter, Esq 
Frederick Salmon, Esq. 


Hanseatic Tow 
Patrick © ‘olquhoun, Esq., D.C.L. | 
Ssq. 






Rev. George Croly, D.D. John Shillinglaw, E Hon. See, 
George C ruickshank, Fsq. | ©. Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
Peter Cunningham, E sq. F. -| Clarkson Stanfield, Esq, R. A. 





| John Stuart, Esq., M.P. 
| Charles Swain, ~~. 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R 
Captain Smyth, R. 

PPS. 


JG. Teed, Fsq., Q.C. 
M. Thackeray, Esq. 








Alfred Forrester, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. | Thomas bingy Esq., 
Thomas Gaspey, Esq. | F.s.A., Hon. S 

G. Godwin, Bsq., F. Ks. ~FS.A. ! 

As a public acknowledgment of the literary labours of Mr 
JeRDAN, animating to many and instructive to all, since the com- 
mencement of the Literary Gaze‘te in 1817 to the close of last year, 
and of the value of his services to Literature, Science, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts, a Subscription has been opened under the 
auspices of the above Committee, and the following already re- 
ceived and announced :— 


7h Lord Chief Baron.. 26 5 


M.A., 





d.; 
0 | Robert Gray, Esq. 









£. 

ow BS 
Pollock ..+ 5 5 0) Dr. Ma wn = Se 
aay Ww de Eresby | 50 0 0 | Geo, "Craiekehankc, E q. 2 0 0 
Lord Warren de Tabley 2 0 0} | D. Roberts, Esq. a. 550 
Lord Londesborough .. 10 10 0 | Dr. P. Colquhoun...... 3 3 0 
Messrs. Longmans .... 50 0 0/|J. E. Sanderson, E 34. 500 
8. Carter Hall, Esq. . 50 0 O'|J.W. Butterworth, Esq. 2 2 0 
John Murray, Esq. .... 25 0 0|B.B.Cabbell, Esq. M.P.10 0 0 
Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. 20 0 0 | Walter © oulson, Esq. .. 5 0 
John Dickinson, Esq... 21 6 0 |T. Elde Darby, Esq. 20 


Lord Colborne .....-.. 


0 | Joseph Durham, Est... 
John Colquhoun. Esq. 5 5 0|John —, Esq. ... 


~ 
AIS I 































Sir R. I archive © "210 0 0 | Dr. Croly ...... ++. 00 

Sir Peter Laurie ......1010 0 lore 2. , Re R 500 

Northall Laurie, E 5 5 0|R. Oakley, Esq. . i: © 

W. Cubitt, Esq. M.P. 5 5 0 | George Grote, Esq. .500 

Charles Hill, Bisq 5 5 0| Wilh 10 0 0 

ays Hallam, fi 10 0 o|N Rn 500 

ee 300 500 

John Laurie, Esq. 55 0 550 

Robert Ferguson, Es 500 500 

Dr. _ ~ & 55 0 300 

Wm. Thackera: 3.0 0} 300 

Robert Chambers Esq. 3 3 0 |B. Cauingha am, E 300 

J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 220!) 10 00 

eee lunt 1 08 5 0 0 

Foss, Esq. 30 0) 500 

Sais Mills. 5 0 0! 550 

Henry Foss, Es« 3.0 OjJ.R. Taylor, Fea... ;s..6 

James eda 5 5 0|A. B. Richards, Esq. Ff 

tewardson. n, Esq. 500 Aaa 1 ce 55 0 

Si 5 0 0|Dr.J.Conolly .. 00 

5 0 0|Fred. Salmon, Esq. . 10 0 

5 0 0| Francis Bennoch, Esq 1010 0 

3 3 0{€ Roach Smith, Esq 200 

5 5 0 | Sohn Shillinglaw, Es 200 

George Godwin, Es 3 3 0! Mra Taylor............ 11 0 
Daniel Ball, Esa. . 232 0/ 





Sir Claude Scott & Co. ., Messrs. Coutts & Co., Messrs. Barnard, 
Dimsdale & Co., Masterman & Uo., and Prescott, Grote & Co. will 
kindly receive aeneerapiens. Subscriptions will also be received 
by the Treasurer, Joseph Arden, Esq. F.S.A.,27, Cavendish-square; 
by the Hon. Secretaries, Mr. Wright, 24, Sydney street, Brompton, 
and Mr. So”) oN. 14, Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; and by 
Mr. Nathaniel Hill ry Society of Literature, No. 4, St. Mar- 


tin’s-place, Trafalgar-squar re 
HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TREATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOMGOPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE. No. 89, Bloomsbury-square. 

Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital is open for the reception of the necessitous poor 
pr cers from acute disease. Gratuitous advice is also given to 
Out-patients. The Medical Officers of the Hospital are in attend- 
ance daily, Hours of admission, for Out-patients, from half-past 
Seven to Ni ine o'clock, and for In-patients, from Eight to half-past 
Nine o'clock, in the Morning. 





In- Patients (in Hospital), Pics scecistsesevines 31 
Oort-Patients— 

In attendance during the week ending Aug.21.. 559 

ew cases in Same Week...........00200eeseeeeeee 89 

Received from commencement (Oct. 16, 1850) .... 3,197 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the 
Treasurer, by the Honorary Secretary ; Drummond & Co. Chari 
cross, and Glyn & Co. Lombard-street, Bankers ; or at the — 

WILLIAM WAKNE, Hon. 

9, Gresham-street West. 


Second Edition, Gratis, a 
RDISH’S NEW and ORIGI WAL LIBRARY 
PLAN, for supplying Books for Perusal on a scale of eco- 
uomy never before attempted. Non-Subscribers may read 
THREE VOLUMES FOR ONE PENNY. 

SUBSCRIBERS LIN TOWN AND COUNTRY have full com- 
mand of an immense Standard Collection, comprising Lae are of 

30,000 VOLU MES in various branches of literature ; also of ALL 
THE CHOICE NEW WORKS, as they appear, DELIVERED 





DAILY within three miles Grat P 
aid eee ta es Gratis. Prospectuses sent per post on 
oanms Orvis, Librarian, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street (Post 





EONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, ROSTON, U.S. 

Consignmente of Literary Pr perty, Books, Paintings, E vy 
ings, yang — and other articles, respectfully solicited for 
8. u 

“The Po hesstbecs are Conductors of the Boston b peones of Books to 
the Trade, which take place in the first week in June and Novem- 
ber of each year. JOSEPH ee 

ive Talia CHARLES H. PEIRCE, 


EW JERUSALE M CHURCH.—At a Public 

Meeting of the Members of this Church, held at Free- 

masons’ Hall, on Tuesday, August 19th, 1851, the following RESO- 
LUTLONS were unanimously adopted :— 

I. That while the success which has attended the endeavour to 
unite all nations in a friendly competition in the industrial arts 
should be regarded with sincere satisfaction, it is highly desirable | 
that men should be able to meet on the higher ground of genuine | 
Christianity,and unite in promoting “ peace on earth, and good 
will towards men. 

II. That the chief obstacle to this great consummation arises 
from faith having been exalted above love or charity, and made the 
test of Christian fellowship, in consequence of which the chuach 
has been divided into numerous conflicting ag and that the 
principles of the New Church, in which charity has the supre- 
macy, are alone capable of uniting mankind in the bond of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, and making the church truly catholic and uni- 
versa 

III. That this can be effected by the New Church, because it is 
not a new sect, but a new dispens»tion, predicted in the Revelation 


under the figure of the Holy City New Jerusalem coming down | p 


from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband. 

IV. That in the New Church the doctrines of Christianity are 
restored to their pam purity ; aud that these doctrines, sum- 
marily, are as fol 

1. That God is one in essence and in person, in whom is a 
trinity of essentials, like soul, body, an operation in man; | 
and that this God is the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who is 
Jehovah in a glorified human form. 

2. That salvation from the Lord is effected by the union of 
charity, faith, and good works: charity to renew the heart, 
faith to enlighten the understanding, and good works to em- 
bag J mead principles in a life of usefulness to man, and glory 
to Go 


3. That immediately on the death of the body, man enters 
the eternal world, and Van according to his works ;—to 
heaven if he has done good, to hell if he has done evil. 

4. That the Scriptures are the only fountain of truth, and 
the ultimate authority in matters of faith. 


V. That one of the distinguishing features of the New Dispensa- | 
tion is the opening of the spiritual sense of the Holy Word, by 
which is manifested the second coming of the Lord: that this 
opening is effected by a restored knowledge of the science of corre- 
— nees, or the mutval relation, established at creation, between 
things spiritual and things natural, according to which the Scrip- 


tures are written, and by which the Word and the Works of Go. 
are in such intimate connexion and —— harmony with each 
other, that true science and true theology must ever go hand in 


VI. That since the period of the second advent of the Lord and 
the commencement of the New Church, effects so extraordinary as 
to be indicative of a new era have been observable in the natural 
world, in the progress of civil liberty, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and the advancement of science, which while they are effects from 
a spiritual cause, are the precursors of moral and spiritual im- 
provement. 

VIL. That, in accordance with divine order, the Lord, who effects | 
his purposes by human instrumentality, has effected the com- 
mencement of his New Church by the instrumentality of a man, 
whose mind he enlightened to understand and teach the true Chris: | 
tian doctrines and the internal sense of the Word, and whose 
oicien sight he opened to see, that he might declare, the state of 

ne blessed in heaven, and of the miserable in hell: That, there- 
fore, the members of the New Church earnestly recommend the 
theological writings of this eminent servant of the Lord, Emanver 
SweDENBORG, to the attention of men of all creeds, as containin 
the most momentous disclosures respecting the eternal world an 
state, and the most exalted views o! eivins truth, and as being 8 at 
once rational, philosophical, and i tural 

nH. . SMITHSON, Chairman. 
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RAMBLES THROUGH ROME 
By the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


Being the best and most interesting description of the Social, Political, and Ecclesiastical State of 
Rome ever published. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


all the Libraries, in 1 vol. 8vo. price lis. 
















Also, the same day, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES ON A TRAVELLER’ 
PATH. 


By JANET ROBERTSON, 
* Affinities of Foreigners.’ 
London: Horr & Co. Publishers, 


By whom Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &c. are Printed and Published greatly under the usual charges. 
every requisite information furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


Author of 
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STERNE’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 


CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED BY TONY JOHANNOT, 
IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, elegantly bound, gilt edges, price 7s. 
May be had of all Booksellers. 
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D’ART. 
KSON & GRAHAM respectfully invite the attention of 


— 
J hs of Taste to their extensive COLLECTION of BRONZES, which comprises the reductions of M. Cotas 
most celebrated Antique Statues, in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries of Florence and 
fron = in exact proportions. They are sole Consignees of the above, and also the Pronzes of the artist Banyg, famous 
font, 8» v selineation of Animals, Dg La Fontaine, Matirat, and others. 
for ‘The Prices are the same as in Paris, with only the expenses of importation added. 
GALLERY, 37 and 38, OXFORD-STREET. 
*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 
NOTICE. 
] 
yOL. X. OF THIERS’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 
NVQ T 
UNDER THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 
COLBURN’S ENGLISH EDITION, 
IS NOW READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS. 


BRONZES 








Also now ready, 


OF LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENCLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


4 NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 
To be completed in 8 vols. price 12s, each, 


vOL. Il. 


CoLspurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





JOHN DRAYTON: 


> 





THE LIFE AND DEVELOPEMENT OF A LIVERPOOL ENGINEER, 
A NOVEL, 
IS NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





To be published immediately, 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SELINA CLIFFORD. 
Edited by LADY DORMER. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


LADY 


MR. SHOBERL’S NEW NOVELS. 


LIFE AND ITS LESSONS, 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 


By the Author of ‘THe Wire's Sister; or, THE ForsrppEN MARRIAGE,’ 
And Niece of the Celebrated Novelist, Miss AusTEN. 


Il. 
Also NOW READY, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


CLARA CAMERON, THE BELLE OF THE SEASON, 
A TALE OF THE BEAU MONDE. 


PERCY HAMILTON, THE WESTMINSTER BOY. 
By LORD W. LENNOX. 3 vols. 
NOTICE. 
TO NOBLE WRITERS AND OTHERS. 


Having had upwards of Twenty Years’ experience in every Department of the 
fublishing Business, MR. SHOBERL will be happy to render his best services in bringing before the public, in the best 
manner, the WORKS of NOBLE AUTHORS AND OTHERS, and will undertake to have them PROPBRLY REVISED AND 
‘RRPARED FOR PUBLICATION, TO PRINT THEM, and to have every detail attended to, on moderate terms. 


W. Swoser., Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*.* Orders should be forwarded immediately to prevent disappointment, 


PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urren GOWER-STRERT, and 27, IvY¥-LANE, PaATBRNOSTER- 
ROW. 
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DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCTIOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. ‘ 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Scieuce in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Groree Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s, 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Georoz Darcey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 


.U 


ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Darcey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR 


Iv. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Dar .ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


«“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics,’ 
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F FICIAL CATALOGUES. 
TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Contractors for the Official Catalogues beg to inform the 
Public = 250, cane noone have now been issued, ind that Adver- 
ments Ww ved for the entire number required until the 
close of the Exhibition i in October at a reduction equal to about 
one-half of the former charges. The Contractors would further call 
attention to the fact, that the Catalogue, ean now correct, will 
robably be kept as a memorial of the Exhibition, and forms, 
th herefore, a very valuable m ode of advertisin 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
wa, ch OWES & SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge street, 
Blackfriars, me at Hyde Park. 





w ready, price 1 
ART IIL., OFF ICIAL DESCRIPTIVE and 
LLUSTR ATED CATALOGUE, containing M Any F EAO- 
TURES. Classes XL. to XXIX., and FINE ARTS, Clas: 
Part LV., containing the COLONIES and POREIGN NST Atés, 
and completing the 7 ork, will be ready in a few 
SPICER BROTHEKS, Wholeanle: Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES & SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge: street, Blackfriars, at 
Hyde Park, and of all Booksellers. 


O FFICIAL EXHIBITION CAT ALOGUES, 
ED LISTS, HANDBOOK, PLANS 
1. The Third Corrected, and Improved Official © ‘atalogue, 
dated August. 1s. 3 
2. The same, in Boy New Edition. 2s. 6d. 
. The same, in German. 2s. 6d. 
. General Index of Names and Subjects to the Official 
Catalogue. 18. 3d. 
. Portable Covers. 1s. 
. The Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue. 
. Ditto. Part Il. Machinery. 10s. 
. Ditto. Part If. Manufactures and Fine Arts. 10s. 
. Ditto. Part IV. Colonies and Foreign States. 10s. 
. The Synopsis of the Contents, or Companion to the 
Catalogues. 6d. New and Enlarged Edition. 
The same, in French. 6. 
2. Popular Guide and Plan. 2d. 
3. Hunt’s Handbook to the Exhibition Official Catalogues. 
In 13 Parts. 6d. each ; or 2 vols. cloth, 38. each. 
. The Coloured Plan, Greatly Improved Edition. 
Twopenny French Guide and Plan. 
Ditto. German. 
17. Penny Guide and Plan. 
18. The Saxon Catalogue and Priced List. New Edition. 3d. 
19. The Austrian Catalogue and Priced List. Ls. 
20. The Zoliverein Catalogue and Priced List. ls. 
21. The Russian Catalogue and Priced List. 
22. The British Catalogue and Priced List. 1s. 
23. Supplemental Volume, containing the Official and Sci- 
a Report of the Juries upon the whole Exhibition, pre- 
by seaeaaainad of Her Majesty’s Commissioners. (/n 


the Press. 
Contractors SSPICRS BROTHERS, Wholesale 
tl Stat 
Royal Commission. 1 WM. Cc L OWES & Sons, Printers. 
Official C Realerns Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and 
at Hyde Park. 
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8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
August 23, 1851. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH NEXT WEEK 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
1. 
Lu 2 vols. post Svo. 
JOHN DRAYTON; 
TORY of the EARLY LIFF and DEVELOPEMENT 
of a LIVERPOOL ENGINEER. 
A NOVEL. 


[Now ready at 


A HIS 


very Library. 


In an 8v0. 
The LITERATURE of ITALY, 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF THE LANGUAGE TO THE 
DEATH OF BOCCACCIO., 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 
By LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON. 
Ill. 
M. MIGNET'S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
Vol. 2, price 148., complete in 2 vols. 


The LIFE and TIMES of 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


By M. MIGNET, 
Member of the Institute and of the French Academy, &c. 


Iv. 
In 2 yols. post 8vo. 
LADY SELINA CLIFFORD, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
EDITED BY LADY DORMER. 


v. 
In 2 vols. post 8yo. 


HISTORY of the CONSPIRACY 
of PONTIAC; 


And the WAR of the NORTH AMERICAN TRIBES against the 
ENGLISH COLONIES after the CONQUEST of CANADA. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, Jun. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


* Officer = 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
A™ THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 


ad in succession. bei vere by all Subscribers of One 
GuINEA PER ANNUM, an all + Claas Country Subscribers of 
Two Guineas and a Nd "A Senn will be forwarded on 
application. 


Cuartes Eowarp Mvpis, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 





COMICALITIES OF THE GLASS PALACE, 
Now ready, small 4to. 3s, 6d. cloth ; or with coloured Plates, 68. 


HE COMICAL CREATURES from bp Aa 
TEMBERG, including REYNARD the FOX. 
Engravings from the Stuffed Animals by Hi RMANN ri LOUe. 
QUET, iu the Zollverein Department. 

“Whether as a memorial of the Exhibition,—of the peculiar 
talent of the artist, or as a gift-book for Cccp PP iis pretty 
volume deserves to be widely circulated.”— Votes and Queries 

“We prs edict a great run for the * Comical Cre atures from Wur- 
temberg.’ "—Examiner. 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


THE Bera PEER AGE AND B op 0 gaa 
w ready, in a handsome volume, pric 
prorsté 'R's POCKET PEERAGE of GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND; with a Baronetage of the 
United Kingdom, and of the Members of the Nobility 
holding Courtesy Titles, &c. 
By H ENRY RUMSEY FORSTEL. 
Of the Morning Post Newspaper. 
_ David “i Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


a List 


rice 38. 6d. neatly bound in clot N 
T OW to t AY OUT a SMALL. "GARDEN. 
Intended as a Guide to Aniateurs in Choosing. Forming Re ¢ . 
Improving a Place, (from a Se arter of an Acre to Thirty Acres i 
extent,) with reference to both Design and Execution. 
By EDWARD KEMP, Landscape Gardener, nhead Park. 
“It is with much satisfaction that we can p toa well-timed 
little work by Mr. Kemp, in which is collected with care, and ar- 
ranged with ‘clearness, about everything that it is necessary to 
understand in deciding upon the arrangement of garden ground.” 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Cet. 26, 1850. 
Also, by the same Author, price 28. in cloth, for the pocket, 
HE HAND-BOOK of GARDE NING; 
expressly intended for persons possessing and fond of culti- 
vating a garden of moderate size. A New Edition, revised, and 
greatly enlarged. 
Bradbury & Evans, j1, Bouverie-street. 


re ‘omplete, price 28., or in Four Parts, price 6:. « 7 
II OW TO SEE THE E Snibit ION. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 

* We have 
agreeable guide to the Exhibition than is contained in this unpre- 
tending little volume. A thorough mastery of the whole subje et is 
displayed, the details are taken in the cour se least confusing or 
wearisome to the visitor, and ocessional remarks of the writer's 
own are in the best taste.”"—FLuminer, 

Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouve erie-street ; and all Bo 


TO SPORTSMEN. 
FOR PERUSAL DURING 'THE SHOOTING SEASON. 
Now ready, in one handsome volume &vo. price la. 
LE * MORVAN (a distiict of France): 
4 Sports, Vineyards and Forests, with Legends 
Rural and Loc rm Sketches, by HEN NL DE CRIGNE LL} 
~~ ons. Transiated from the 
N JUSSE, Author 
imclly *Mu S id 


Saundc 


‘sellers. 


in Fren ay 
pay o Life of Gras 
T.ondon : Otley, Condnit-r 
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| exsinend wi writer that the style is lively and entertaining, and thy 





not met with a more intelligent, well-arranged, or | 


its Wild 
tcuities 


A DICTIONARY of ‘GREEK and ROMAN | 


ANTIQUITIES. By WILLIAM SMITH, 1L.1.D. 
Vi ith 500 Woodcuts. vo, 42s. 


Also, 


A DICTIONARY 
ANTIQUITIES, for the Use o: 
los. 6d. 

“ Admirably supplies a lon 
of portable size, exhibiting in 
the labours of modern scholars in bo th Greck and Roman Autiqui- 
tics.” —Journal of Education. 


by the same, 


Scuoots. 


Woodcuts. 


s-felt wan that of asingle rolume 
a aly 


3. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
moana ily and MYTHOLOGY. With 560 Woudcuts. 3 vols. 
Svo. 08. 5 


A CLASSICAL 
LOG _s taeda and Grocraruy, 
8vo. 2 

. We recommend this Classical Di¢ticnary for universal adop- 
tion.”— Atheneum. 

“Pushes for ever from his stool our well-remembered school 
friend Lempriere.”— Examiner. 

* A book that should be in the 


DICTIONARY, of Myrno- 


for the Use or Seu 


OLS. 


nands of every classical student 
Spectaivr. 
5. 
A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. With Woodcuts and Atlas. S8yo. (Ju the Press.) 
John Murray, Albemarle-s trect. 





Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. “6d. 

NEW GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to 

the Arrangement of the Rev. C. W ordsworth’s Grammar ; 
with a Lexicon and pendix. By the Kev. H. C. ADAMS. 
Fellow of Magdalen Co fe ge, Uxford, and Assistant Master of 
Winchester College. 

This Work has been most favourably received, and is already 

introduced into numerous Public Schools. 


_ London: D. Nuit, 270, Strand. 


GUY'S JUVENILE eriy<a -WRITER. 
Just published, bound in cloth. 1 Frontispiece, price 
{UYS JUV ENILE” LE TTER-WRI T ER: 
being Model Letters for thé Use of Schools and Families, 
intended to —_— Children and Youth in their first attempts at 
Epis ge’ ty rrespondence. By JOSEPH GUY, of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, Author of ‘The English School Grammar,’ &c. 
London : William Pegg & Oo. 85, Queen-street, Ch 
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MOSCHZISKER'S +4 pees TO TH 
ANGUAGE Bory 


GUIDE to" the GE 
Fae Mae BS the pai La ANGUAGp, 
German, on the sda 


M. Lepage’s * L’ oe de es tos - 
iC IZISKER, 
St. Phl. of the University ot of aa ig 5 Auth: 
rature,’ or of * The Guide 1, 


__London : _Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange 
EbUCATiOy 


Just published, post svo. $cc Price 5s. ; % 
He SPIRIT and SCOPE of 
in PROMOTING the WELL BEIN 
From the German of the Very Rev. ° AUSPAPE 
Me. Gapden bap boteomtint slog fe se: 
“ Mr. Gordon has done g se! t! 
sensible a book. It is an elaborate pend hone Wo me ‘al ani 


C, Dolman, 61, New Bond-street, and 22, ‘Alani 
don; Marsh & Beattie, 13, Hanover- street, Bainter tor, le 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, price 88. 6d., a Third Editing 


HE GENIUS of the FRENCH I LAN. 


ms! AGE. By S, Bouse 7 hed 

“The Exercises in this wor = 

oh cee skill.” vA thence om m selected and Arrange 
London : a Whitfield, 2. "Essex-street, Strand, 


—_ i] —_ 


n 4th August was published, 
Inl amor: 72 pages, price 6d. in stiff wrapper, 
FIRST SPELLING-BOOK. By ¢, y. 
CONNON, M.A., Schools of Greenwich 
“A System = age Grammar.’ wich Begin, Authardt 
. nearly ready, by the same Author, 


Also, 
A SECOND SPELLING-BOOK, Price le 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall &(o, 


FOR SCHOOLS , yore age 
ust published, in feap. 
S URENNE'S NEW FRENCH DIALOGUES, 
2 with an Introduction to French Pronunciation, and Modes 
of ns om Correspondence. The Pronunciation is marisj 


throughout. 
Also, in feap. Svo. oe, 68. cloth, corrected to 1851, Rem 
: Enlarged, the Ninth Edition of ut 
URENNE’S NEW F RENCH MANUAL 
and TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: oufansing all te 
Topics of Every-day Life, a Guide to Paris, anda D 
the’ Principal Continental Tours; the whole formin hap a ome 
Series of Dialogues in French and English. With an Introd. 
tion to French Pronunciation, and Models of Epistolary Gorm. 


spondence. The Pronunciation is marked through 
Work contains Three Map: ares << 
DIC. 


URENNE’S PRONOUNCING 
TLONARY of the PRENOH and ENGLISH 

Eighth Edition. “joa. 6d. t LANGUAGE 

Edinburgh : Oliver & Bord. London: Simpkin, Marshall & (, 


13, Great Marlborough-stret, 


COLBURN & CO,’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA, 
By the Author of ‘Sam Suicx,’ &c. 2 vols 2h, 
“A most attractive work.”—Stendard. 


* Invaluable for its accuracy and impartiality.”— 
“The cleverest volumes Judge Haliburton has ever produced” 





edicss for us to say of any work from the pen of this 


these v« plumes are amongst the most deserving works which th 
literature of the present year h — forth.” — Morning Pos. 


EIGHT YEARS ie PALESTINE, 
SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR, from 184% 
to 1850. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., late Attached 


to the Consular Service in Syria. 2 vols. with 


Illustrations. 21s. 


“*Eisht Years in Syria’ is one of the best accounts of the cent 
»ple that has been published of late years.”—S; 
whomsoever these deeply interesting volumes are read. bat 
one opinion will be pronounced—that of unqualified praise. Pul 
of striking ae graphic descriptions of scenery and event, 
racy anecdotes, and’ accounts of moving accidents by flood ani 
field, interspersed with illustrations of the sure word # pees 

we have rerely met with a work from which we have ved 
much pleasure and profit.”—J/essenger. 


SCENES from SCRIPTURE. By 
the Rev. G. CROLY, L.L.D., Author d 
*Salathiel, &e. 1 vol. 10s. 6a. 

bed depaer yg iu every mode of literature, Dr. Cro’ 
ju . first among the living poets of Great Bitte ea 
man oa day entitled by his — to venture within the 
cirel le of religions poets.”—Stan 
“ An admirable addition to the library of religious faite 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


I. 

MARIAN WITHERS, By GERAL 
DINE E. JEWSBURY, Author of ‘Zot 
‘Tse Hate Sisters,’ &c. 3 vols. 


II. 

The TUTOR’S WARD. 3; * 
Author of ‘Wayrarine Sketcues,’ ‘ Us& 49 
Absusk, &c. 2 vols. 

“* The Tutor’s Ward’ is a masterpiece of fiction. The plot of tt 
story is cha “y to the full with ex eaendinary kes and 4 
ventures. are graphic power, ‘ 
scenes finished with dramatic effect, and the tale Ponducted to 
close with sustained interest. Rarely has the power of love 
the female heart been more beautifully pourtrayed in the 

d tale.”"—John Bull, 
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‘story of Greece, from its Conquest by the 
—, of its Con a by the Turks em 
the Empire of Trebizond, 1204—1461. By 
ea Finlay. Blackwood. 
Decuuxs and decay are not generally, it might 
gem, inviting topics either for writer or for 
. Yet the sight of ruin fascinated Gibbon, 
and suggested to him the idea of his great work, 
‘The Decline and Fall.’ In the last sentence 
of that work he speaks of it as having “ amused 
snd exercised near twenty years of his life ;”— 
ad again in a note on the recorded confession 
of Abdalrahman—a Spanish caliph who, after 
reigning in reat splendour for more than fifty 
years, could reckon up only fourteen days of 
nuine happiness—we find this observation :— 
“If I may speak of myself (the only person of 
yhom I can speak with certainty), my happy hours 
have far exceeded, and far exceed, the scanty 
gumbers of the caliph of Spain; and I shall not 
le to add, that many of them are due 
to the pleasing labour of the — composi- 
tion.” Even where the story of national decline 
jsnotinvested with those charms which the hand 
of genius throws around whatever it touches, it 
may yet furnish matter for useful reflection, 
thus b a pleasing study by means of 
the profit which it yields. The examination of 
patients —o disease, and the dis- 
section of dead ies, are not in themselves 
nt occupations,— yet they are pursued 
with interest as means of obtaining a know- 
ledge of pathology and of anatomy. So, tracing 
out the gradual decline of a nation from great~ 
ness to nothingness may teach many a valuable 
lesson in political and in social science. 

This is the view that Mr. Finlay appears to 
have taken of his subject, if we may judge from 
his practical method of treating it. He aims at 
instructing rather than at merely amusing his 
vader. History with him is “ philosophy teach- 
ing by example.” In general his narrative is 
brief,—especially when the events are neither 
remarkable in themselves nor productive of 
important effects. But occasionally interesting 
details are given, from original sources not fami- 
liar to the ordinary reader. The descriptions of 
battles and sketches of character are all good. 
Probably Mr. Finlay’s success in this respect is 
partly attributable to his residence in the coun- 
ty of which he treats. He has thus gained a 
better idea than books could supply of the 
localities wherein the scenes that he describes 
were enacted,—and made himself familiar with 
the habits, character, and institutions of the pre- 
sat inhabitants, who probably differ less from 
medieval Greeks than these latter from the 
amcients. When to these advantages we add a 
profound acquaintance with Byzantine me- 

val and modern literature bearing on the 
past classical history of Greece, and a deep 
interest in the subject, as evinced by his ‘ Greece 
under the Romans,’—it will be evident that Mr. 
Finlay's qualifications for the task which he has 
hreundertaken are ofnomean order. He is guilty 
“to presumption in describing his work as 
in attempt to fill up a vacancy in English 
ture,” and hoping that it may “form a 
—_ supplementary volume to the work of 
— Having confined himself wholly to 
tis only a branch of Gibbon’s vast subject, 
entered into it with more minuteness and 
len Hence, he has supplied many of the great 
isorian's omissions and corrected a few of his 
errors, 

But the most valuable feature: of the pre- 
Ye work is the philosophical spirit by which 

8 animated throughout, Mr. F inlay is not 





content to be a mere chronicler of events. Facts 
have little charm for him unless they can be 
made to illustrate some general principle. Yet 
he is no hasty theorist. His inferences are well 
sustained and his reflections just. He shows 
penetration in discerning and skill in exhibiting 
the true posture of affairs at particular periods 
in a nation’s history,—the latent causes in 
operation, —the relative condition of the dif- 
ferent classes of the community,—and the real, 
though not always undisguised, policy of rulers, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil. His reader is 
enabled to see how one event is connected with 
another, to trace the mutual action and re-action 
of inward character and external circumstances, 
and thence to derive practical lessons capable 
of universal application. To render his work 
the more instructive, Mr. Finlay avails himself 
of illustrations drawn from modern English life. 

Mr. Finlay’s present work begins almost 
where his ‘ Greece under the Romans’ ended. 
After briefly describing the changes of the 
population in Greece at different periods, he 
enumerates the causes of that hostility between 
the Byzantine Greeks and the Western Euro- 
peans which ultimately led to the overthrow 
of the Byzantine Empire by the Crusaders, 
A.D. 1204. He then gives separate histories 
of each of the seven feudal states into which 
the empire was divided after the taking of Con- 
stantinople, down to the final conquest of the 
Turks in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
His account of the Empire of Trebizond is very 
complete, and contains much that is new to the 
English public. 

With regard to the original occupation of 
Greece, Mr. Finlay pronounces no opinion. 
Nor does he venture to speak with precision as 
to the degree in which the purity of the Hellenic 
race was affected before the age of Justinian 
by immigrations and slavery. Still, he differs 
from both those who regard the present occu- 
piers of Greece as merely Byzantinized Sclavo- 
nians, and those who claim for them a lineal 
descent from the ancient Greeks. Of this there 
is satisfactory evidence, that down to Justinian’s 
time the Hellenic race and language had not 
suffered any material change. Mr. Finlay 
thus explains the transformation which after- 
wards occurred.— 

“The causes that transformed the ancient Greeks 
of Justinian’s age into the modern Greeks who in- 
habited the soil of Hellas in the time of the Crusaders, 
seem, on the whole, to have been internal rather than 
external. Foreign invaders had less to do with the 
change than slavery, ignorance, and social degradation. 
Time alone might claim some share in the transfor- 
mation; but time ought to be an improver in every 
well-constituted community; and the Orthodox 
Church, which exercised a very powerful social in- 
fluence on the Greek race during the period in 
question, must be supposed to have counteracted the 
progress of corruption. Among an illiterate people 
like the Greeks of the sixth, seventh, and eighth cen- 
turies, each successive generation alters the language 
of oral communication, by neglecting inflexions and 
disregarding grammatical rules. A corrupted pro- 
nunciation confounds orthography, and obscures the 
comprehension of the grammatical changes which 
words undergo. Indeed, the whole process of trans- 
forming the Hellenic language into the Romaic, or 
modern Greek dialect, seems to have arisen out of 
a long neglect of the rules of grammar and ortho- 
graphy; and the pronunciation, though corrupted in 
the confusion it makes of vowels and diphthongs, is 
evidently based on the ancient, from the tenacity 
with which it has preserved the Hellenic accentuation, 
after the disappearance of every trace of quantity. 
The modern Janguage, with its inflexions correctly 
written, might easily be mistaken for a colloquial 
dialect of some ancient Greek colony, were it possible 
for a scholar unacquainted with the existence of the 
nation in modern times to meet with a Romaic trans- 












































lation of Thucydides. There is as much difference 





between the language of Homer and the New Tes- 
tament, as between that of the New Testament and 
a modern Greek review. Greek and Arabic seem 
to be the two spoken Janguages that have suffered 
the smallest change in the lapse of ages. The in- 
ference is plain, that these are the nations which 
have admitted the smallest infusion of extraneous 
social elements, and been the least under foreign 
compulsion in modifying their habits and ideas; or 
else, that the ties of blood and race are weaker than 
those of civilization and religion, and literature and 
religion have created Arabs and Greeks out of Syrians 
or Ethiopians, and Sclavonians or Albanians, Chris- 
tianity opened the way for a great change in the 
Hellenic people. The principles of the gospel worked 
simultaneously with the oppressive administration of 
the Roman government, in breaking down the barriers 
of caste and pride of race that, in the days of Hellenic 
liberty, kept the free citizens of each state separated 
from the strangers who frequented the exchange, and 
the slaves who laboured in the workshops, tilled the 
fields, or cultivated art or literature for profit in the 
city. The laws of Justinian blended all classes of 
citizens into one mass, and facilitated the acquisition 
of the boon of freedom by every Christian slave. The 
pride of the Hellenic race was stifled, and the Greeks 
for centuries were proud of the name of Romans, 
and eager to be ranked with the freedmen and manu- 
mitted slaves of the masters of the world, The 
Greek church grew up; and the Greek church was 
neither Greek nor Roman, but it created to itself a 
separate power under the name of Orthodox, which, 
by forming a partnership with the imperial authority, 
acquired a more energetic existence than any uation- 
ality could have conferred: it controlled the actions 
and the intellects of the Greeks with despotic power. 
A system of laws at variance with all the prejudices 
of ancient, private, and political life was framed, and 
the consequence was that a new people arose out of 
the change. Such seems to be the origin of the 
modern Greeks, a people which displays many ap- 
pearances of homogeneity in character, though it is 
widely dispersed in various insulated districts, from 
Corfu to Trebizond,and from Philippopolis to Cyprus. 
But to what extent the original Hellenic race was 
mixed and adulterated with slaves and foreigners, is 
not very clear from the great patent facts of history.” 

There is much truth in the following obser- 
vations. — 

“The vicissitudes which the great masses of the 
nations of the earth have undergone in past ages have 
hitherto received very little attention from historians, 
who have adorned their pages with the records of 
kings, and the personal exploits of princes and great 
men, or attached their narrative to the fortunes of 
the dominant classes, without noticing the fate of the 
people. History, however, continually repeats the 
lesson that power, numbers, and the highest civilization 
of an aristocracy, are, even when united, insufficient 
to insure national prosperity, and establish the power 
of the rulers on so firm and permanent a basis as 
shall guarantee the dominant class from annihilation. 
On the other hand, it teaches us that conquered 
tribes, destitute of all these advantages, may continue 
to perpetuate their existence in misery and contempt. 
It is that portion only of mankind which eats bread 
raised from the soil by the sweat of its brow, that 
can form the basis of a permanent national existence. 
The history of the Romans and of the Jews illustrates 
these facts. Yet even the cultivation of the soil 
cannot always insure a race from destruction, ‘for 
mutability is nature’s bane.” The Thracian race 
has disappeared. The great Celtic race has dwindled 
away, and seems hastening to complete absorption 
in the Anglo-Saxon. The Hellenic race, whose 
colonies extended from Marseille to Bactria, and 
from the Cimmerian Bosphorus to the coast of 
Cyrenaica, has become extinct in many countries 
where it once formed the bulk of the population, as 
in Magna Grecia and Sicily. On the other hand, 
mixed races have arisen, and, like the Albanians and 
Vallachians, have intruded themselves intothe ancient 
seats of the Hellenes. But these revolutions and 
changes in the population of the globe imply no 
degradation of mankind, as some writers appear to 
think, for the Romans and the English afford ex- 
amples that mixed races may attain as high a degree 
of physical power and mental superiority as has ever 
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been reached by races of the purest blood in ancient 
or modern times.” 


Mr. Finlay’s description of the Byzantine 
Empire may serve to illustrate what we have 
said above with regard to the philosophical 
character of the work.— 


“The great concentration of power systematically 
exercised in the hands of the emperor, the necessity 
imposed by the organization of the government of 
selecting emperors of talent, the systematic form of 
the administration, the regular and scientific dispen- 
sation of justice, the subservient position of the Greck 
church, some remains of the municipal and local 
institutions of the population, and the tenacity of 
national habits in the Greek race—all exerted their 
influence in maintaining the longevity of the Eastern 
Empire. The relations of these various elements to 
one another were, of course, like all things human, 
constantly undergoing change. The troubled govern- 
ment of the Iconoclast dynasties presents the imperial 
power striving to subject the Church to the State, 
and to make the central governments absolute in 
the local administrations. History boasts that the 
Iconoclasts failed to impose their pure religious 
forms of worship on their subjects, but it overlooks 
the fact that their policy was successful in as far as 
it subjected the Church to the State, and annihilated 
the political importance of local institutions. The 
legislative and administrative system of the Basilian 
family consolidated the despotism planned by the 
Iconoclasts. Extensive reforms were effected in 
every branch of the government, and their fruits are 
visible in the vigorous administration which for a 
century and a half characterises the Byzantine annals. 
The warriors, the statesmen, and the legists of this 

riod are worthy of a higher place in the world’s 
history than they have attained; but their personal 
renown is obscured, and their individuality lost, in 
the monotonous movements of a mighty administra- 
tive machine, which shows its own power sufficient 
to command results that even valour and wisdom 
are sometimes incompetent to secure. Yet even at 


the time the Byzantine Empire exhibited the most 
striking evidence of its power, we perceive many 


marks of internal weakness. There was no popular 
energy in the inhabitants directed to their own im- 
provement. But to solve the contradictions in the 
political and social condition of the Byzantine Em- 
pire would require a review of the moral as well as 
the political civilization of its varied population, 
extending far beyond the strict limits of historical 
research, into the field of analegy and conjecture. 
Some of the antagonistic principles at work in the 
Byzantine society must, however, be noticed. The 
Government, the Church, and the People were all 
three, for a long period, in constant opposition; their 
material interests were so different, that no tie of 
common faith or national feeling could incorporate 
them into one body. The Emperor as head of 
the administration, and the Patriarch as chief of the 
clergy, frequently acted in direct opposition to the 
interests and feclings of the Greek nation. Yet the 
want of all popular municipal organization emanating 
directly from, and responsible to the people prevented 
the Greeks from creating within themselves the moral 
power of public opinion, and hindered them from 
attaining definite practical views concerning the im- 
provement of their condition. Local prejudices, 
growing out of restricted communications, produced 
a blind selfishness that nourished rivalry and hatred in 
the servile communities that were allowed to exist. * * 
In judging the Byzantine Government according to 
“modern ideas, it is often necessary to regard the 
change of emperors and dynasties as something 
“nearly equivalent to a change of ministers and 
uparties. The imperial power was generally not 
more endangered by the murder of an emperor, than 
the monarchical system by a change of ministers. 
: Revolutions at Constantinople assumed the character 
‘of supreme criminal tribunals, and pretended to 
punish national crimes. Society had not then learned 
to frame measures for guarding against abuses of the 
‘executive power, and it had sense enough to perceive 
that this power must be invested in Government 
without direct controul. The theory that the Em- 
peror concentrated in his person the whole legislative, 
as well as the executive power, was universally ad- 
mitted; yet the people regarded his authority asa 





legal and constitutional sovereignty, and not an 
arbitrary sway, for he presented himself to their 
minds asa pledge for the impartial administration 
of that admirable system of law which regulated 
their civil rights. The emperors, however, claimed 
to be the selected agents of divine power, and to be 
placed above those laws which they could make and 
annul. Yet, absolute as their servants in the State 
and their flatterers in the Church proclaimed them, 
many enlightened men repeated the truth that they 
were restrained in the exercise of their power by the 
promulgated laws of the empire, by the fixed order 
of the administration, by the immemorial privileges 
of the clergy, and by the established usages of local 
communities; and each successive emperor, at his 
coronation, was compelled to subscribe his submission 
to the decrees of the general councils and the canons 
of the Orthodox Church. Thus the regular adminis- 
tration of justice by fixed tribunals according to 
immutable rules of law, the order of the civil govern- 
ment based on well-defined arrangements, the limits 
on financial oppression by established usages, the 
restraint of military violence by systematic discipline, 
and the immunities secured by ecclesiastical privi- 
leges and local rights, became’ parts of the Byzantine 
constitution, and were guaranteed by the murder of 
emperors, and by those revolutions and rebellions 
which the absence of hereditary right to the throne 
made so frequent. Strictly speaking, it is true that 
the State consisted only of the imperial administia- 
tion, of which the Emperor was absolute master. 
The rights of the people were comprised in the duty 
of supporting the State; of political franchises, as 
members of the State, they were in theory utterly 
destitute. The power of rebellion was the guarantee 
against oppression. No state ever possessed such a 
long succession of able rulers, competent to direct-all 
branches of the administration as the Byzantine 
Empire. The talents of the emperors, as well as 
the systematic order of the administration, held 
together their extensive dominions long after the 
tendencies of medieval society urged the provinces 
to separate. It was a constant object of the imperial 
attention to prevent too great an accumulation of 
power in the hands of any single official, and yet it 
was absolutely necessary to intrust the provincial 
governors with great authority, for they were called 
upon incessantly to resist foreign invaders and to quell 
internal insurrections. Never did sovereigns perform 
their complicated duties with such profound ability as 
the Byzantine Emperors. No mayors of the palace 
ever circumscribed their power; nor were they re- 
duced to be the slaves of their mercenaries, like the 
Caliphs of Bagdad.” 

Asa proof of the wisdom which characterized 
the financial administration of the Byzantine 
Emperors, Mr. Finlay mentions the remarkable 
fact, that the gold coinage of the empire under- 
went no change between the extinction of the 
Western Empire, A.D. 476, and the capture of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204.—Our 
author’s reflections on this last great event, and 
his severe strictures on the conquerors, must 
not be omitted.— 

“ This conquest of Constantinople effected greater 
changes in the condition of the Greek race than any 
event that had occurred since the conquest of Greece 
by the Romans. It put an end to the reign of 
Roman law and civil order in the East; and to it we 
must trace ali the subsequent evils and degradations 
of the Byzantine empire, the Orthodox Church, and 
the Greek nation. Yet society only avenged its own 
wrongs. The calamities of the Greeks were caused 
more by the vices of the Byzantine government, and 
by the corruption of the Greek people, than by the 
superior valour and military skill of the Crusaders. 
* * The conduet of the conquerors, after the capture 
of Constantinople, fixed an indelible stain on the 
name of the Franks throughout the East. They 
sacked the city with infamous barbarity; and the 
contrast afforded by the conduct of the Christians 
who now took Constantinople, and the Mohamme- 
dans who a few years before had conquered Jeru- 
salem, may be received as an explanation of the 
success of the Mohammedan arms in the East at this 
period. When Saladin entered Jerusalem, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was respected, and 
the conquered Christians remained in possession of 





their property : no confiscations were 
wealth of the non-combatants, nor were ay Of te 
into exile ; the women were not insulted rs 
poor were not enslaved. But the Christians, viol 


the Taf 


innocent—plundered a Christian city without 
and treated its inhabitants in such a way that 
was the least evil its inhabitants had to suffer 
noblest Church in Christendom, the Cathedral ot 
Sophia, was stripped of all its rich o 

then desecrated by the licentious orgies. of 
northern soldiers and their female companions, *¢ I 
is unnecessary to detail the sufferings of the Wretched 
Greeks. Villehardoin, the Marshal of Roma: 
vouches for the extent of the disorder by saying th 
each soldier lodged himself in the house that 
him best: and that many who before that ¢; 
lived in penury became suddenly wealthy and 
the remainder of their lives in luxury. “Pope Ip 
cent III., as soon as he was informed of the digg, 
ful proceedings of the Crusaders, considered }t }; 
duty to express his disapprobation of their ¢ 

in the strongest terms, and he has left us a 
description of their wickedness, A few of the 
clergy endeavoured to moderate the fury which 
bigoted prejudices of the papal church had instil, 
into the minds of the soldiery; but many pric 
eagerly joined in plundering relics from the altar, 
made as little scruple in desecrating Greek chub 
and monasteries as the most licentious among { 
troops. After several days spent in the wildest lice 
the chiefs of the Crusade at last published a 
proclamation recalling the army to the salutary 
straints of military discipline. But many soldin 
were put to death, and a French knight was hung} 
order of the Count of St. Pol, with his shield rou! 
his neck, before the authority of the leaders 
be fully restored. The offence, however, which » 
punished with death, was not cruelty to the Gred 
and abuse‘of the rights of conquest towards the‘ 
fenceless; it was the crime of defrauding their « 
rades, by embezzling part of the plunder, whiche 
cited the feelings of justice in a Christian 
Thanks wereat length solemnly rendered toGod 
conquest of a city containing upwards of three hu 
thousand inhabitants, by an army of twenty the 
soldiers of Christ; and in the midst of their th 
givings, the ery ‘God wills it’ was the sincere ex 
mation of these pious brigands. The treasures 
lected from the sack of the city were deposited. 
three of the principal churches. Sacred plate, gold 
images of saints, silver candelabra from the alter 
bronze statues of heathen idols and heroes, preci 
works of Hellenic art, crowns, coronets, and vessel 
gold, thrones, and dishes of gold and silver, orname 
of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones from thei 
perial treasury and the palaces of the nobles; pret 
metals and jewellery from the shops of the goldsmitt 
silks, velvets, and brocaded tissues from the mw 
houses of the merchants, were all heaped togei 
with piles of coined money that had been yielded 
to the exactions of personal robbery.” 

From this point the history of Greece ' 
sumes an altered character. The introduclt 
of the feudal system and the admixture‘ 
foreign elements produced visible effects ont 
Grecian race. A single fact will exhibit i 
strong light how completely Athens had dege 
rated by the end of the fourteenth cent 
Nerio Acciaiuoli, a Florentine merchant p 
having been taken mete shortly after re 
ing the title of Duke of Athens from Lats 
King of Naples; and having plundered ' 
valuable ornaments in the Church of St. Maj 
at Athens, in order to effect his ransom, 
deavoured to atone for his sin by bequeall 
the city to the Church, ‘“ The bequest, # 
Mr. Finlay, “implied the acquisition of ® 
cipal-liberty under the protection of the ¢l | 
and thus, after fourteen centuries of slavet 
Athens regained for a moment a halo of li 
under the shadow of Papal a7 thro 
the superstition or piety of a Florentine mem 
iam ” What humiliation for the noblet© 
of ancient Greece,—the city that was fo 
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deaeremistocles, Aristides, Pericles, Leonidas, 

other heroes under the sway of the Turks. 
we will not follow Mr. Finlay into any 
ofthe dreary story. The extended quo- 
that we have already given will afford 
of his manner of treating his 


Pums. By George Meredith. Parker & Son. 


fou the mass of volumes of verse which load 
qur table, we select one that deserves a some- 
shat better introduction to our readers than 

be given under our accustomed title of 


_ of the Million.” 


Itwould seem that the class of “singers” is 
qn the increase. The Singer is distinguished 
fom the Poet much in the same manner as 


tude is from genius. The poet is 
developed 


philosophic 


a fully 


spirit, uniting to a wide experience a 
2 judgment and the qualifications of 


martist in verse. The “ singer” simply requires 
w instinct for song and a desire to use the gift 
m exciting occasions. The form is accordingly, 
for the most part, lyrical, and the matter fre- 
quatly personal. The turn of a phrase, a deli- 
cate cadence, some grace of diction or tenderness 
of sentiment will suffice as a distinguishing 
nerit, and establish the claim of the minor min- 
rel, whose themes are generally as fugitive as 


his flight is brief. 


Mr. Meredith is to a certain extent a writer 
of the class indicated, but he may even claim 


tobe something more. 


His small volume con- 


tains some essays with an epic ambition in their 
aim not unlike the classic imitations of Ten- 
nyson, ‘Daphne,’ ‘Antigone,’ and ‘The Ship- 
wreck of Idomeneus’ are the titles and themes 


ofsuch attempts. 
fervour. They 


These are not without poetic 
show a fair acquaintance with 


Greek models, and a power of verbal combina- 
tim of considerable ‘“‘mark and likelihood.” 
Occasional negligences betray his want of mas- 
tery. Thus, in the — — some of which 


might almost be calle 


eautiful, we meet at 


times with stanzas that are quite prosaic in 


keling and in diction. 


Many of the pieces, too, 


are set exercises :—such as the leading poem of 


the series, entitled ‘ The Olive Branch.’ 


This 


is the name of a ship,—and the moral is this :— 


On strengthened wing for evermore, 
Let Science, swiftly as she can, 

Fly seaward on from shore to shore, 
And bind the links of man to man ; 


And like that fair propitious dove, 
Bless future fleets about to launch ; 
Make every freight a freight of love, 
And every ship an Olive Branch, 


This mere theme-writing is the fault of the 
volume, and betrays the young writer. But his 
“jevenilia,” if such they be, are of positive 
merit,—and of more promise. ‘Take the follow- 


ing tricksy ditty. — 
Love within the lover’s breast 
Burns like Hesper in the west, 
0’er the ashes of the sun, 
Till the day and night are done ; 
Then when dawn drives up her car— 
Lo! it is the morning star. 


Love! thy love pours down on mine 
As the sunlight on the vine, 

As the snow rill on the vale, 
As the salt breeze in the sail ; 
As the song unto the bird 

On my lips thy name is heard. 
As a dewdrop on the rose 

In thy heart my passion glows, 
As a skylark to the sky, 

Up into thy breast I fly ; 

As a sea-shell of the sea 

Ever shall I sing of thee. 


This, in fact, is merely pretty :—yet 


it has a 


smack of Herrick in it. The example is not a 
sound one :—and we counsel Mr. Meredith not 
to let the spell of the old erotic poet lead him 
into paths where the master himself found more 
weeds than flowers, —and whose flowers, even as 
culled and bound by Herrick, look pale beside 
those that grow in the atmosphere of nobler 
thought. 

Asa quaint example of Mr. Meredith’s poems, 
take the following.— 


Will o° the Wisp. 
Follow me, follow me, 
Over brake and under tree, 
Thro’ the bosky tanglery, 
Brushwood and bramble! 
Follow me, follow me, 
Laugh and leap and scramble ! 
Follow, follow, 
Hill and hollow, 
Fosse and burrow, 
Fen and furrow, 
Down into the bulrush beds; 
*Midst the reeds and osier heads, 
In the rushy soaking damps, 
Where the vapours pitch their camps, 
Follow me, follow me, 
For a midnight ramble ! 
O! what a mighty fog, 
What a merry night Oho! 
Follow, follow, nigher, nigher— 
Over bank, and pond, and briar, 
Down into the croaking ditches, 
Rotten log, 
Spotted frog, 
Beetle bright 
With crawling light, 
What a joy Oho! 
Deep into the purple bog— 
What a joy O ho! 
Where like hosts of puckered witches 
All the shivering agues sit 
Warming hands and chafing feet, 
By the blue marsh-hovering oils : 
O the fools for all their moans! 
Not a forest mad with fire 
Could still their teeth, or warm their bones, 
Or loose them from their chilly coils. 
What a clatter, 
How they chatter! 
Shrink and huddle, 
Alla muddle, 
What a joy O ho! 
Down we go, down we go, 
What a joy Oho! 
Soon shall I be down below, 
Plunging with a gray fat friar, 
Hither, thither, to and fro, 
What a joy O ho! 
Breathing mists and whisking lamps, 
Plashing in the slimy swampe; 
What a joy O ho! 
While my cousin Lantern Jack, 
With cock ears and cunning eyes, 
Turns him round upon his back, 
Daubs him oozy green and black, 
Sits upon his rolling size, 
Where he lies, where he lies, 
Groaning full of sack— 
Staring with his great round eyes! 
What a joy O ho! 
Sits upon him in the swamps 
Breathing mists and whisking lamps ! 
What a joy O ho! 
Such a lad is Lantern Jack, 
When he rides the black nightmare 
Thro’ the fens, and puts a glare 
In the friar’s track. 
Such a frolic lad, good lack! 
To turn a friar on his back, 
Trip him, clip him, whip him, nip him, 
Lay him sprawling, smack ! 
Such a lad is Lantern Jack ! 
Such a tricksy lad, good lack ! 
What a joy O ho! 
Follow me, follow me, 
Where he sits, and you shall see! 

It is not always, however, that the author is 
so elaborate in his verbal and rythmical dis- 
plays. One more example must suffice our 
readers, to enable them to determine on Mr. 
Meredith's chance to keep his permanent station 
without the poetical playgrounds of “The Mil- 
lion.” — 

The Death of Winter. 
When April with her wild blue eye 
Comes dancing over the grass, 
And all the crimson buds so shy 
Peep out to see her pass; 
As lightly she loosens her showery locks 
And flutters her rainy wings; 
Laughingly stoops 
‘To the glass of the stream, 
And loosens and loops 
Her hair by the gleam, 
While all the young villagers blithe as the flocks 





| 


Go frolicking round in rings ;— 
Then Wiuter, he who tamed the fly ! 





Turns on his back and prepares to die, 
For he cannot live longer under the sky. 
Down the valleys glittering green, 
Down from the kills in snowy rills, 
He melts between the border sheen 
And leaps the flowery verges! 
He cannot choose but brighten their hues, 
And tho’ he would creep, he fain must leap, 
For the quick spring spirit urges. 
Down the vale and down the dale, 
He leaps and lights, till his moments fail, 
Buried in blossoms, red and pale, 
While the sweet birds sing his dirges ! 


O Winter, I'd live that life of thine, 
With a frosty brow and an icicle tongue, 
And never a song my whole life long,— 
Were such a delicious burial mine! 

To die and be buried, and so remain 

A wandering brook in April's train, 
Fixing my dying eyes for aye 

On the dawning brows of maiden May. 

It will be said, no doubt, that these are small 
beauties,—and even as such are chargeable 
with affectation. We fear that the objections 
must be allowed,—and in an older writer they 
would have determined our verdict in a harsher 
sense. But where the “ ’prentice-hand” is so 
manifest as in this volume, we accept the signs 
of care and intention which it exhibits as indi- 
cations of an artistic tendency in the “singer,” 
and to a certain extent as pledges that one day 
he may become a poet. 





Transatlantic Rambles; or, a Record of Twelve 
Months’ Travel in the United States, Cuba, 
and the Brazils. By a Rugbean, Bell. 

Turse few chapters on men and things as they 

appear toa lively and intelligent young Eng- 

lishman, abroad for the first time, on the two 
great continents of America, are put forth with- 
out parade or pretension of any kind. They 
are the simple dottings down of daily observa- 
tion—brief and often fragmentary in their form. 

Here is no formal attempt to make pictures or 

to state problems:— yet there is about the 

sketches an air of truth and reality which recom- 
mends them as trustworthy counterparts of the 
things described. 

Without further introduction, let us drop 
down for a moment into a New York literary 
soirée.— 

“T went to stay at a Mr. S.’s country house, about 
six miles out of town, and was there introduced to his 
father, who has one of the best collections of pictures 
in New York. They were kind enough to take me 
to a literary réunion given by one Miss ——, an 
American authoress of some note, who always opens 
her house (N.B.° Not the larder or cellar) on that 
evening, and to point out to me many of the nota- 
bilities in the New York world of letters. Many of 
them were real ‘ lions,’ and not a few only wore the 
skin. The jatter classes made themselves unde- 
signedly very amusing, and were mostly little men, 
who had published and circulated a novel or two 
largely among their friends, which in their own 
opinions entitled them to turn down their shirt 
collars, allow their hair and beards to grow at ran- 
dom, and to assume the appearance of men in 
whom mind had become so predominant over body, 
as to render the latter quite a minor consideration. 
They did not open their lips all the evening, but 
were to be seen in pensive attitudes with their arms 
leaning on chimney pieces, and looking pleasantly 
at vacancy, or seated on solitary ottomans, contem- 
plating the company with a sort of cynical stare. 
They wished, in fact, to be considered as living in 
an atmosphere of dreams, and nobody offered to 
disturb them. Mr. N. P. Willis, to whom I was 
introduced, afforded a very pleasant contrast to these 
little lions, and laughed and talked on many subjects 
like an ordinary being. Miss , too, has nothing 
of the pedant, and very little of the professed ‘blue’ 
about her, and though on the verge of forty, wound 
up the amusements of the evening by gracefully 
leading off ina polka. During the evening a ‘hush’ 
was circulated all round the room, and on inquiry I 
found that a Herr something, very like Puddlewitz, 
‘was going to play his thoughts,’ and forthwith a 
foreign gentleman with as much hair as one face 
could conveniently carry, sat down at the piano. 
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From the nature of the music, I should say that 


Puddlewitz’s thoughts were of a remarkably mild 
and sentimental nature, and not at all in keeping 
with his ferocious aspect. After the polka the little 
lions began to rouse themselves and dispel the 
mental web which their thoughts had been working 
round them for the last two or three hours, and we 
all gradually dispersed. Mr. S. asked me to his 
private box at the opera last week. There is no di- 
vision of the boxes, as in England, but the whole 
theatre is thrown open, as all such curtained seclu- 
sion is thought quite unworthy of a free and en- 
lightened republic. By this arrangement the ap- 
pearance of the house is decidedly improved, as all 
the ladies and their brilliant dresses are exhibited 
to the view at once. The opera, as far as the per- 
formance and music goes, is quite a secondary con- 
sideration, and vastly inferior to anything in England. 
The first-rate artistes will not tempt the Atlantic 
when they can make handsome fortunes elsewhere ; 
and the consequence is, that such phrases as ‘that 
love of a Mario,’ and ‘that dear old Lablache,’ are 
quite unknown, and the interest felt by the ladies in 
the performance naturally droops. The orchestra 
is equally inferior. For instance, when the tenor, 
reduced to the very lowest depths of despair, has 
recourse to the highest pitch of his voice previous to 
stabbing himself, out comes the clarionet with an 
ebullition of feeling so loud and piercing, as totally 
to drown the voice and feelings of the unhappy 
suicide. As such unnatural ebullitions of feeling on 
the part of the wind instruments are of constant 
occurrence, one cannot wonder that opera-glasses 
instead of being levelled at the stage, are turned by 
the spectators on to one another.” 

Of course our Rugbzan visited the great 
capitals and saw the distinguished men of the 
Union: — heard the American Sibthorp, and 
formed an opinion on transatlantic eloquence. 
He quotes see one of the Florida debates 
an amusing specimen of Yankee oratory— as 
follows.— 

“Mr. Speaker: Sir,_—Our fellow-citizen Mr. Silas 
Higgins, who was lately a member of this branch of 
the legislature, is dead, and he died yesterday in the 
forenoon. He had the browncreaters (bronchitis) 
and was an uncommon individual. His character 
was good up to the time of his death, and he never 
lost his voice. He was fifty-six years old, and was 
taken sick before he died at his boarding-house, 
where board can be had at a dollar and 75 cents a 
week, washing and lights included. He was an in- 
genious creatur, and in the early part of his life had 
a father and mother. His uncle Timothy Higgins 
served under General Washington who was buried 
soon after his death with military honours, and several 
guns were bust in firing salutes. Sir, Mr. Speaker, 
—General Washington would have voted for the 
tariff of 1846 if he had been alive, and hadn't a‘died 
sometime beforehand. Now, Mr. Speaker, such 
being the character of General Washington, I motion 
that we wear crape around the left arm of this legis- 
lature, and adjourn till to-morrow morning as an 
emblem of our respects for the memory of S. Higgins, 
who is dead, and died of the ‘ browncreaters’ yesterday 
in the forenoon.” 

But our traveller seems to have had a keener 


zest of life in the tropics than in the colder 


States of the north. In Cuba and in Brazil his 
pulse goes quicker. He rises into rhapsody— 
is a dreamer of dreams — “ babbles o’ green 
fields,”—and falls into frequent ecstasies about 
the pleasure that is to be found in pathless 
woods and the rapture that dwells by lonely 
shores. In fact, he writes like a very young 
man who remembers his Byron and enjoys his 
travel. To such a tourist Cuba is of course a 
pleasant place, and Havanna the very Cuba of 
Cuba. Of the recollections which a brings 
home from that island of the sun and the sea, 
the ensuing on the ways of life—operatic and 
other—in that city, will serve as a specimen.— 

“ After the traveller has examined the elegance 
and variety of the volantes, laughed at the intense 
confusion of the mule-waggons, whose wheels their 
drivers seem to make an especial point of locking 
together for the sake of producing every possible 





stoppage, and has sympathised with the groups of 
heavily chained criminals who are employed in mend- 
ing their own ways and those of the town, overlooked 
by soldiers with bayonets and task-masters with 
whips, he has seen every strange sight which the 
streets can afford by day, At night it is quite dif- 
ferent. The mule-drivers have gone to their homes, 
the criminals to their cells, the dust has subsided, a 
mild pale-eyed moon has superseded a sun that is 
not content without diffusing a temperature of 95°, 
and the streets are really pleasant. Then fashion 
stalks abroad, yolantes dash about here and there, 
bearing there duos of beauties, veiled, indeed, but 
what can one thin layer of gauze avail against the 
flashings of their dark cyes. Other ladies, also, in 
all the pride of beauty and gorgeous evening dresses, 
have come to their iron-barred windows (which have 
all the appearance of the cages in Wombwell’s me- 
nagerie, and hold beings as dangerous though not 
so deadly), and are to be seen engaged in conversa- 
tion with knots of lounging young cavaliers, returning 
from the music of the Plaza des Aymer, and on their 
way for their accustomed ice and cup of coffee at 
Domenicho’s, the great café of the town. A passing 
peep through these bars gives one a great insight into 
the domestic economy of families. The father may 
be seen recumbent and snoring after the burden and 
heat of the day; the children, dark-eyed and mali- 
cious looking, played on the floor; the gloomy 
figures of negroes flitting in the back-ground, in con- 
nexion with coffee-cups and cigars, and the old duenna 
of the party, wrinkled and strikingly plain, wielding 
a huge fan with her fat dusky arms, swaying her per- 
son in a rocking chair, casting contemptuous glances 
at the groups in the windows as they whisper their 
soft nothings, and thinking no doubt of the olden 
time when she was a window attraction, and such 
delightful nothings were whispered to her. I was 
told that, owing to the prevalence of fasting during 
Lent, I should not see the opera, but this happily 
proved untrue. It seems that Lent does generally 
bring with it a cessation from these sort of amuse- 
ments, but the manager having got Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Tiuguenots’ rehearsed and ready, thought it an ex- 
cellent time to show conjointly his love of music, 
religion, and full houses, and accordingly applied to 
the Captain-General or Governor, who is the great 
potentate of the island, and much more absolute in 
his authority than even Queen Isabella, to grant him 
the licence requisite for its performance. This gentle- 
man’s jurisdiction embraces every person, from the 
police force to the opera corps. In opera affairs he 
is really of the greatest service to the public. If, 
for instance, a sullen basso, a captious tenor, or a 
spoilt prima donna, gets up an indisposition, a sore 
throat, &c. at five minutes’ notice, to suit some par- 
ticular whim, or under the influence of the same 
feelings sings out of tune, though he or she be 
backed by the certificates of all the Brodies or 
Lococks of Cuba, nothing can prevent this prompt 
benefactor from arresting the offender, and signing 
an order for a week’s meditation in jail. However, 
though he be the ruling man in the place, he is by 
no means the ruling power, as report will have it 
that he is quite subject to his wife, who is a very 
serious woman, and a close observer of the most 
minute requirements of her creed. Asa matter of 
course she sets her face against the opera, and, of 
course, so did her lord, ‘ But suppose,’ urged the 
persevering manager, ‘that we call it “ EU triompho 
del fe” (the triumph of faith)!" ‘ Ah! that’s a good 
idea,’ said the lady ; ditto, said her husband. This 
idea seemed to effect a happy combination of amuse- 
ment and religion. ‘But,’ urged the lady, ‘the 
leading singer has to sing “ Morto al Papa” (death 
to the Pope); that will never do!’ ‘But we can 
alter that,’ said the manager, ‘and he shall sing “ Vira 
al Papa” (long live the Pope)!’ This alteration 
made no matter, it did not interfere with the score, 
and the opera, with numerous excisions, was duly 
performed, to the intense delight of both audience 
and manager. People went to see it last Sunday 
after they had spent the morning at mass, the after- 
noon at a bull fight, and when they were looking 
forward toa masked ball as a grand finale to their 
Sabbath revelry.” 

On another theme we glean a final extract 
from these notes by the way. Our traveller has 
betaken himself to Brazil, the home-land of the 





slave-system,—the atrocities of which 
at every turn. We connect two separa 
sages together, in order to afford our 
slight notion of the state of the Negro j 
great southern empire of America, th 
“ The thing which first struck me in Rj 
immense number of blacks, who oo wee ; 
every corner of the streets. Though man a 
be met with in the States, they do not pet . 
idea of being in such a degraded state as they an: 
this country. Slavery is slavery everyuhenrts 
here it stalks abroad, branded, diseased, and hy. 
It is sometimes difficult to fancy the black of the 
Southern States as a slave, when on Sundays 
turns out in the gayest clothes and the gayest a 
of anybody, or when his never-tiring foot or fiddle; 
devoted to the service of some dark Dinah oF Susu. 
nah, at a ball. But here slavery has none of th 
disguises; it flourishes in all its dreadful loathsong 
ness and misery. Amongst that squalid gtoup in the 
corner of yonder street, with baskets beside 
waiting to be hired, all is subdued and silent, 
dont seem to feel their situation, for they haye log 
grown callous to it; but you never hear, as you wo { 
among a similar group in the States, the merry ig 
the animated discussion about nothing, or the noj 
laugh that convulses every part of the body at ong 
They bow their heads despondingly in the sun, seg 
ingly conscious of nothing. The finest race of blag 
in the country is the Minas; they are easily disti 
guished from the rest by their fine stature, jet black 
colour, and a mark branded on their nose, 
are sometimes six feet in height, and the women 
in proportion. When they first come from the cog! 
they have a lofty appearance and a sort of ng 
bearing, which a month in a slave-ship could xg 
subdue, but a year’s staggering under heavy burde 
makes them quite different creatures. The wo 
have a peculiar soft eye and a long eye-lash, 
other tribes are not easily distinguishable, being al 
of the woolly-headed and flat-nosed Mongol 
family. There is a capital way here of punishing 
negro who has been guilty of intoxication. Hei 
not locked up, as in that case he would be of no 
to his master; but they only put his head in 
while his limbs and body have free exercise; and 
most effectual kind of incarceration it is, too 4 
grim sort of iron head-piece, half mask and haf 
helmet, is put on, and Chubb-locked behind, 
holes are made in it for the eyes, and two ford 
nostrils. It is perfectly impossible for him to drat 
anything through this ‘h¢lmet barred,’ and he gue 
about an object of derision amongst his fellow-wo 
men, and a striking example of the effects oft 
bottle.” * * At about a day’s journey from the ciy, 
in a forest gorge, which a lover of the beautiful mig 
have chosen above all others as a lingering place! 
met a gang of newly-arrived blacks, just set freefrom 
the horrors of a slave-hold. I could er 
thought it possible for such an amount of hum 
misery to have been compressed into so small 
number. At the head of the party, a devilish cm 
trast, well ordered, well mounted, and well armet 
was the conductor of the gang, a blunderbuss ov 
his arm and a cruel thong at his side. He salut 
me courteously on meeting, but, accustomed as! 
was to many forms of slavery, I could scane/ 
return his greeting; for struggling after him, bendag 
under the weight of too heavy burdens, came te 
shambling crowd. It was a ghastly sight. It seme! 
as if the jaws of some mighty sepulchre had yawse 
and given again to earth its wasted tenants, endored 
with a feeble emanation of their old life. Theg 
eye, as it was just raised in its suffering, and 
heavily dropped, the white teeth that grinned fran 
without their shrunken habitation, as you pas 
told of another existence; and when you glanced & 
the figures the bended bone-pierced knee, 
thigh that one hand might have clasped, and 
ribs of terrible distinctness—the idea of the ¢ 
belonging to the same order of humanity as ourselrey 
having the same hopes, appetites, and passions ® 
stantly vanished. You looked upon them as 
a throng of mariners as navigated the phantom 
to Heligo’s Isle, or appalled the great Florentine@ 
his entrance into Malebolge. The males only 
strip of calico round their middle, while the wome 
had but a coarse petticoat hanging scant 
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- ip shrunken forms. Their movement was 


their 


it seemed to suit their conductors, both 

1 ear, wh0, with their mules, were bask- 

“ the silken shade of their umbrellas most 

ms edly. The day was hot, and on passing a 

the party was allowed to drink, which they 

id, long and deep; but to see them, with their con- 

torted and scarred forms, drooping over the water, 

pending themselves into every grisly shape, made 

one start, and ask oneself involuntarily, * Are these 
God's creatures ?” . 

With this painful extract we take our leave 
of little Ketch-book which we have read 
hout with interest, and which we can 
recommend as a variety to our sea-side readers. 





ite of Cesar, by Nicolas Damascenus. A 
mere, lately Sccnattihaciiieindes TOU 
bapasenvov Biog Kaicapoc, §e.]. A New 
Ridition. By M. Piccolos, D.M. Paris, 
Didot. 
Aust a general neglect of ancient learning 
in France for more than a quarter of a century, 
the resolution evinced by M. Firmin Didot in 
continuing his elegant editions of Greek authors, 
deserves especial praise. The volume now be- 
fre us belongs to a collection of ‘ Fragments 
of Historians” which forms not the least valu- 
ible part of M. Didot’s ‘ Bibliothéque des 
Auteurs Grecs,"—the progress of which enter- 
ise, appreciated only by the few learned in 
aly country, has not even been interrupted 
by the storms which have agitated it since 1848. 
Itis but just that such labours, pursued under 
many disadvantages, should receive from the 
Jovers of ancient literature in other countries 
me compensation for the indifference with 
mbich, we fear, they are regarded in his own. 
This fragment of Damascenus—a consider- 
ible supplement to that already known as 
‘Excerpts from the Life of Augustus’—has but 
lately come to light in a MS. in the Escorial 
library. The discoverer was M. E. Miller (now 
brarian to the National Assembly), by whom 
(we presume, not having seen it,) the first 
edition was sent to press in 1849. In the mean 
time, M. Didot had despatched to Madrid M. C. 
Miller (the learned German editor of his series 
of ‘Greek Historical Fragments,’) to copy the 
vhole MS.; which, besides the part now re- 
published, is said to contain other detached 
— apparently belonging to that large 
istorical work of which Atheneus and Suidas 
. These fragments, by their ‘ inequality 
Mt style,” (or dialect?) are declared to confirm 
a suspicion long since entertained by the 
lamed, that the ‘Catholic History’ was but a 
hasty compilation from a variety of previous 
witers. The ‘Essay on Augustus,’ however, 
mah - taken as an original by Damascenus 


The fragment of this composition hitherto 
known, treating of the ‘‘ Education of Czesar,” 
vas of small historical value; and Grotius— 
vo, we find, has been followed in his opinion 
by some of the modern learned in Germany— 
tegarded it as merely a kind of romance, sug- 
gested, it may be, by the ‘ Cyropzedia’ of Xeno- 

on. The supposition is now disposed of by 
this discovery of a further portion, evidently a 
_ to that which has long been extant,— 
ud plainly claiming the character of an authen- 
tie history, 

it begins with the arrival of the news of 

Cesar’s assassination at Apollonia; and 
— further than the departure of Octavius 
Campania, to confront Antony,—at the close 
of the same year, or early in the following one. 
story, accordingly, as regards the former— 
vhom Damascenus from the beginning calls 
.#sar—embraces that brief period of doubt and 
mingue which preceded the first rupture be- 





tween the two rivals, and the relief by Octavius 


of Mutina. This, however, is so decisive a passage 
in the fortunes of both, that any new details,— 
some of which will be found in the fragment now 
— although not materially » werved the 

nown features of their contention—may be 
regarded as valuable. But the most interesting 
part is, where the author pauses in his narrative 
to relate the causes and course of the conspiracy 
against Julius Cesar, and the circumstances of 
his death. This episode occupies a full half of 
the recovered text. It is written in a clear, 
lively style,—and in virtue of its subject and 
author may take place among the more sub- 
stantial of late discoveries. In estimating its 
value, allowance will of course be made for the 
personal status of the writer as the contemporary 
of Augustus, employed by his patron in em- 
bassies to that great ruler, whose favour he had 
already been studious to conciliate on and after 
his first visit, in the train of Herod, to Rome. 
That a story composed under such circumstances 
should insist on truths unpleasant to Augustus, 
is not to be supposed; and the account of An- 
tony’s proceedings, written by a courtier of his 
triumphant rival, could hardly avoid an un- 
favourable bias. The worth of the narrative, 
therefore, would consist not in the correction of 
later writers where these may have painted the 
contention and its intrigues in different colours, 
—but in its representation by a contemporary 
of the view of characters and transactions which 
was taken on the victorious side. It would, in- 
deed, be highly interesting to see the whole 
struggle depicted in this sense to the end by 
one who wrought, as we may say, under the 
eyes of Augustus himself. 

The discussion of critical points in the text 
would be out of place here. It may suffice to 
observe that, inasmuch as it rests on a single 
MS., the errors found in’ it can, from the want 
of various readings, be amended only by con- 
jecture. We have here the corrections of three 
commentators :—of the first editor, namely, M. 
C. Miiller,—of M. F. Diibner, who published 
his remarks in the notes to ‘ Himerius,’'—and of 
the present editor, M. Piccolos, whose annota- 
tions, however, are not very frequent. Some of 
the emendations are inserted,—with references 
to the MS. version at foot—in the body of the 
original,—others merely stand below as conjec- 
tural readings. On comparing these alterations, 
it does not appear that any very uniform rule 
has determined the respective places of either 
class; since not a few of the corrections only 
suggested at foot seem to have as much right 
to appear in the text as others which now 
form a part of it,—while in some places an 
obvious error of the copyist is allowed to remain 
unaltered. One of these occurs in the very first 
line; where we read—rpiroy dywy tv rj Popy 
pijva, (“having been for three months past in 
Rome,”)—when the locality in question, as the 
work itself presently shows, must be Apollonia. 
It is, indeed, difficult to draw the line, in cases 
of this kind, between what shall be actually 
supplied or altered, and what proposed merely 
as the probable reading, in regard of a newly- 
discovered MS. But if any positive amendments 
be allowed, those which are necessary to restore 
a meaning of which there can be no doubt would 
seem to possess the strongest claim to adoption. 

We had occasion some time since to advert to 
the decline of classical learning in France as 
illustrated by the fact, insisted on by a French 
savant, that for the superintendence of M. 
Didot’s Greek editions he has found it ex- 
pedient to resort to foreign erudition. In the 
case before us, we find no French name among 
the commentators on the MS. The present 
editor, M. Piccolos, we suppose may be a native 
of modern Greece; but from the bilingual de- 


| dication of his labours to Count Kisseleff—who 
_is celebrated both in Greek and in Russian—it 
would appear that he professes allegiance to the 
| Czar. The patronage of letters at St. Peters- 
burgh has hardly been liberal enough in the 
; present reign to induce any but Russian sub- 
jects to seek shelter for a Greek author under 
Muscovite protection :—and we must add, that 
the strange characters of a barbarous tongue 
appear with no inviting novelty on the opening 
pages of the ancient historian. 

The text is accompanied by a version, on the 
alternate pages, in French, from the hand of 
M. Alfred Didot,—‘ a young son,” we are told, 
of the worthy publisher. The wish to perpetuate 
the credit of his name and house by the liberal 
studies of his heir is so becoming and honour- 
able, that it would have given us sincere plea- 
sure to have been able to praise its result on the 
present occasion. But a regard for truth com- 
pels us to say that the translation is by no 
means a good one,—at least for the purpose of 
being confronted with the Greek author. It is, 
in faet, like most French performances of the 
kind, a free paraphrase, in which little is done 
to mark the character of the original. The 
national proneness to Gallicize everything, and 
acertain incapacity to seize on what is foreign 
to their own conventions of phrase or thought, 
make the French in general the least faithful of 
all European translators. This defect, which 
renders their treatment of classical originals un- 
pleasing to other nations and uninstructive for 
their own unlearned countrymen, may be more 
easily overlooked where the version of an ancient 
author is given as a substantive literary work, 
for the edification of common readers, and as 
such perhaps requires to be dressed up in the 
style to which they are accustomed. Yet, that 
even this may be done in the purest French 
with extreme fidelity to the original, has been 
shown in one notable instance, at least,—by 
Couricr’s excellent version of ‘ Longus.’ In the 
case of a translation which stands, as the Latin 
‘‘interpretatio” formerly used to do, at the side 
of the Greek, in an edition fit for learned readers 
only, there is, at all events, no excuse for any 
licence or evasion of the closest rendering of 
the author which is not peremptorily enjoined 
by the difference of idiom. M. Alfred Didot 
takes more than this liberty with his original ; 
and too often escapes from his express words into 
mere French common-places, where something 
of the point and precise tenour of Damascenus 
might have been given without offence to the 
elegance of French style. We take at random 
a couple of instances. 


The mother of Octavius (p. 1) wrote a letter to 
her son, in which she related the death of Julius 
Ceesar :—jtiov b& rév maida travedOcivy we 
abriy' dyvosiy yap tpn Kadri rarorovde toopeva. 
Literally,—And entreated her son to return fo 
her; for she was herself, she said, unable to fore- 
see what might be the future issue of this. The 
translation is: ‘‘Sa mére l'invitait 4 révenir 
dans sa patrie; ne pouvant, disait-elle, prévoir 
l'avenir.” 

In the narrative of the conspiracy against 
Julius Cesar, we read (p. 28) :—pera 6 ravra 
éoprn tv TH ‘Pwpy tyévero xespdvoc, Aovrepradea 
caXeirat, ty y ynpaoi re dpov ropredovar Kai 
véot, yupvoi, adXnrippevor Te kai CreZwopévor, rove 
re bravroyrac Karaxepropmovrrec, Kai TUTTOVTES 
aiysiag dopaig. Literally,—And after this there 
came on at Rome the winter festival. Itis called 
Lupercalia; in which there go about in pro- 
cession together both old and young men, naked, 
anointed with oil, and wearing po: and 
attacking all who meet them with jeers, and 
scourging them with goat-skin thongs. The 
translation is,—‘‘ Quelque tems aprés arriva avec 
I'hiver la féte des Lupercales. Pendant cette 
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féte, les vieillards comme les jeunes gens, le corps 
oint d’huile, et n’ayant d'autre vétement qu'une 
ceinture, poursuivent de leurs plaisanteries les 
personnes qu’elles rencontrent, et les frappent 
méme avec des peaux de bouc.” 


The general meaning, no doubt, is here; but 
it is needless to remark that such translation is 
useless to the student, who is the only reader 
likely to consult it in the edition of an ancient 
author. Nor does it, while throwing literal 
accuracy aside, reflect any better by this means 
the colour of the original. It has been ques- 


tioned whether any version be not an idle 
appurtenance to a Greek text; but there can 
be no doubt whatever that a mere paraphrase of 
its general meaning is altogether a superfluous 


addition. A judicious commentary on the sub- 
stance of passages worth noting—some rather 
scanty contributions towards which appear at 
the end of the volume—might have acceptably 
occupied the place of M. Alfred Didot’s trans- 
lation. 





The Morning-Land ; or, a Thousand and One 
Days in the East. By Friedrich Bodenstedt. 
From the German, by Richard Waddington. 
2 vols. Bentley. 


Last year we gave [ Athen. No. 1187] a full 
account of the work in which Dr. Bodenstedt 
has preserved the fruits of his more serious ob- 
servation of ‘The People of the Caucasus.’ The 
book now translated by Mr. Waddington is alto- 
gether of a lighter character,—intended, as the 
author declares, “to serve as a poetic and 
animating complement to his earlier writings 
[on the people of Southern Russia and the Cau- 
casus], whose aim embraced essentially the 
ethnographical, statistical and historical rela- 
tions, civil and military, of the countries between 
the Black and Caspian Seas.” It consists of 
notes of his travels in that region, and sketches 
of native and foreign life in places where he 
resided for some time,—as at Tiflis or Erivan; 
enlivened with portraits characteristic of the 
soil or of its conquerors,—all copiously bestrewn 
with verses, most of which we are to suppose 
taken down from the lips of certain Anacreontic 
sages, or translated from popular ditties,—the 
smaller number being occasional effusions of 
the Doctor’s own. The worth of this part of 
the contents it is impossible to determine on the 
evidence now before us; since the translator, 
who does not always succeed in turning the 
prose of his original into good English, fails 
sadly in his endeavours to transplant its poetry 
into our language,—so that what may be an 
embellishment of the German book is a mere 
blemish in this. In any case the spirit of an 
Eastern poem would be apt to evaporate in the 
course of a second translation; and when we 
learn from some casual hints in the Doctor’s 
that even he does not always draw from the 
first source—having at times, for want of due 
proficiency in Georgian or Armenian, been 
indebted to certain French versions by M. 
Brosset, or to other secondary aids—we begin 
to cate very little for the ill usage which the 
German copies have visibly met with at Mr. 
Waddington’s hands. We might regret in- 
juries to the text of genuine Oriental poems, 
which still possess a certain characteristic value, 
although the charm of novelty has long been 
taken from them by many previous translations 
of similar productions :—but if, as there is some 
reason to suspect, these pieces are mostly com- 
piled by the Doctor himself, the loss of such 
Orient pearls, which would be false however 
pretty, need not concern anybody. Of such 
compositions we had during the reign of Lalla 
Rookh a native supply more than large enough 


quite as good, we fancy, as the best that Dr. 
Bodenstedt can have produced. 

Doubts of the literal faith due to his repre- 
sentations will, indeed, occur, in regard to not 
the metrical flowers only. The idea of making 
a “ poetical complement” to his graver studies 
on the East seems to have guided his hand in 
not a few of his prose outlines :—which, if not 
wholly “got up” in the way of professed fiction, 
are at least made to wear a look of romance, 
rather borrowed, we suspect, from the author’s 
own imagination than taken from the true ori- 
ginals. Altogether, we suppose the book to be 
“of a mixed composure,’’—with embellish- 
ments of fancy thrown round a body of facts, 
—a kind of “romance of Eastern travel,” 
instead of a literal record of its scenes and | 
adventures, — where the truth of the picture | 
must be sought in the general effect of colour- | 
ing, heightened of course to an ideal standard, | 





more than in the fidelity of each specific trait | 
or tint. Such, at least, after going through the | 
‘Thousand and One Days’ is our interpretation | 
of what the Doctor means by calling them a | 
‘poetical complement”’ to his previous writings | 
on the East. 

In this point of view, the measure of success 
will depend on the vividness of the effects;—on | 
the power to carry the reader into the scenes | 
described, and to bring their figures personally | 
before him. This, Dr. Bodenstedt has shown 
in a fair degree; although by no means with so | 
much warmth, vivacity or humour as some of | 
our own legion of Eastern romancing tourists, | 
—whose chief is the ingenious author of | 
‘Esthen.’ The author’s inferiority to these is | 
especially felt in scenes or anecdotes of a| 
humorous complexion,—where a certain mono- 
tony and flatness, if not a positive air of effort, | 
recall an often-made observation, that easy fes- | 
tivity and quaint facetiousness are of all gifts 
the rarest among the many that flourish on 
German soil. 

The passages, accordingly, which please us | 
most are those which ask for a soberer tone, or | 
contain descriptions bearing the stamp of an | 
actual tracing from the life—whether still or | 
animated. Of such, there occur many in this | 
‘Thousand and One Days’ journey :—the general | 
course of which will be briefly stated as we pro- 
ceed to borrow some of its gleanings. 

In 1844, Dr. Bodenstedt went from Moscow, 
over the Caucasus, dwelling little by the way, 
to Tiflis. On his route, however, he throws out | 
a word or two of expressive description.— 

“Tn the towns through which we pass on our way 
from Moscow until we are out beyond Voronesh, 
where the steppe of the Cossacks, prolific of vegeta- 
tion, begins, the first thing that strikes us is the 
uniformity of the Russian houses. He who has 
seen Moscow knows all other Russian towns, Apart 


able theugh rude variety of architectural design is 
really nowhere else to be found than in Moscow; 


actual town, of an enduring settlement of industrious 
men, Almost all the other towns of this country, 
with their streets in straight lines, and their houses 


their inhabitants like restless pilgrims. 
Russian knows not of home in our acceptation of 
the word. He cannot deny his origin, nor divest 
himself of the wandering spirit inherited by him 
from the great nomade race from which he sprang. 
The relations of the country, moreover, even at this 
day, render a secure and peaceful life impossible. 
The brisk inland trade, the war in the Caucasus, a 
widely ramified administration, frequent change of 
office, and a hundred other circumstances, occasion 
a constant moving to and fro in this giant empire, 
which spreads itself over three parts of the world. 





for any purpose,—and abounding in specimens 


The physician, who to-day has passed his examina- 
tion in Moscow, will, a few weeks hence, perhaps, 


from the entirely modern Petersburg, any consider- | 


here almost alone do we get the impression of an | 


exactly like barracks, coloured yellow or* white- | 
washed, appear like so many huge caravanseries, and | 
For the | 





be curing bilious fevers on the shores of the 
Sea; the newly-married functionary, just settled j 
Petersburg, is suddenly appointed to a govern; = 
office on the frontiers of China; the officer th 
guards, who intends in the evening to pay a visit 
the lady of his love, is unexpectedly despatches 
the afternoon as a courier to the Caucasus, Thus i 
fares with all classes of society. And as the Russian 
nowhere feels himself at home for any length of tim 
one nowhere fvels at home for any length of ti “ 
with him.” ig 7 
Nor are adventures proper to the border 
region wanting when he reaches the Upper 
Kuban. Somewhere beyond Stavropol— “ 
“In the course of the first hour we fell in with ; 
multitude of Cossacks on horseback, some a : 
some in small divisions; but the more the daylight 
increased, the stiller the road became. Not far - 
Staro-Marjévska, about thirty versts from Stavro 
lay four Cossacks, by the half-expiring wateh-fire 
stretched upon their burkas in deep sleep. A patrol 


| rode past; the horsemen laughed at the sight of their 


sleeping comrades, but trotted on without disturbing 
their repose, An hour elapsed before I saw another 
patrol. Searcely two minutes had fled since the 
horsemen disappeared behind us, when the distant 
note of bells announced the approach of a Courier. 
Troika. The silvery tone of the little bells of 
Valdai, so pleasing to the ears of a Russian coach. 
man, had its effeet on my Jimshtshick, and urged 
him to greater speed. He hummed a merry cune 
through his teeth, and clicked his horses cheerily on, 
Already we could clearly discern the three-yoked 
team and hear it blustering from afar, and the silvery 
tone of the little bells became clearer and clearer, 
Suddenly, a loud, shrill, long-drawn whistle strikes 
our ear; we look about: half-way between us and 
the Troika starts up a tall figure and sounds again, 
this time in three short blasts, a shrill far-echoing 
whistle. The Jamshtshick held in his horses with 
all his might, and stood up to get a full view around 
him. But he quickly sat down again, and tumed 
his horses aside; for, as if struck out of the ground, 
three horsemen appear on the high road, and spring 
into a full gallop to meet the Troika, now scarcely 
fifty paces off. A shot gleams—the coachman tum- 
bles from his box; at the same instant two other 
horsemen appear, each leading by the reins a saddled 
horse as well. With lightning-speed the two persons 
sitting in the Telega are bound, flung on the saddled 
horses, and swift as the storm that sweeps over the 
steppe, the horsemen gallop off with their prisoners 
in the direction of the Kuban, whence they came.” 

Arrived at Tiflis, intent to study the “ Tartar” 
and Persian, the Doctor puts himself under the 
tuition of a certain wise man, or “ Mirza,” of 
Gjindsha,—one Mirza-Schaffy,—whose “ wis 
dom,” consisting of sayings and singings, chiefly 
in praise of wine and women, together with his 

































| own practical applications to both drinking and 


love, occupy much space in the first volume, and 
altogether belong toits “ poetical” furniture. This 
modern Hafiz, however, does not exactly pro- 
duce on us the impression which was evidently 
designed by the author :—the substance of his 
character and of his humour being little more 
than a repetition in well-worn Eastern forms of 
the two themes already mentioned. The metr 
cal effusions on these trite subjects may be more 
engaging in the German: in the English vet 
sion they show the two worst faults that Ant 
creontics can have;—being both vapid 
rough. The tenor of the wisdom in prose may be 
learned from the following passage :—which i 
chosen as perhaps the best specimen.— | 

“* How can the rose grow,’ he cried, ‘ without 
sunshine! How can the violet bloom on the silty 
soil! Lo! women are flowers, that are alway 
becoming more beautiful and fragrant, the mor 
they are guarded and cared for. But men should be 
keepers in the garden of beauty; they may rejoice 
themselves in the fragrance of the flowers, but 
may not rumple them with rude hands. Just as the 
weed is rooted from the flower-bed, so should all that 
is base and common be removed far away from 
neighbourhood of woman! Tread upon the mse 
with thy fcet—and its thorns amaze thee; 
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-— d care, and it will bloom and be 
ee to itself and thee. Make thy- 
 ¢ thine OWN accord a slave to a woman, and 
1 a year it, but will herself bow before thee, 
© thankful love look up to thee as her lord ; 
se woman by force thy slave, and she will bear 
‘ a put will seek by craft and cunning to 
P ul aeonion over thee. For the empire of Love 
ioe empire of contradictions ; the wise man marks 
‘ a acts accordingly !’ He sipped down a glass 
"gine, ordered a fresh pipe to be brought him, and 
an to speak of other things. But I interrupted 
and said: ‘Thy words sound sweetly, O Mirza- 
chafy! 1 also willingly read in the Koran of 
nauty ; therefore continue thy teaching concerning 
oman !'— Thy request breathes wisdom,’ replied 
» Mirza, ‘ therefore I willingly lend the ear of 
. val, For the more one has to do with women, 
we one learns to know them ; and the more 
eleams to know them, the more one learns to 
yethem; and the more one loves them, the more 
«js loved again—for every true love finds its 
sponse, and the highest love is the highest wisdom. 
What is there in the world of higher excellence 
in woman? What are all our airy dreams of the 
Hyris in Paradise, to these beautiful realities on 
nth? Ask the people of Rumeli, what is the 
‘hest excellence in the world? and they answer, 
> Sultan! Put the same question to the people of 
wistan, and they answer, the Shah! For the 
nites consider the Sultan, and the Shiites consider 
he Shah as the shadow of Allah on earth. But 
hat is semblance to reality ? What is shadow to 
sbstance? And verily I say unto thee: women 
the substance of Allah on earth! ‘They are the 
pportresses of life, the pillars of grace, the jewels 
the crown of happiness. He who takes part with 
_m, is richly dowered. A kiss given to the hand 
{ beauty is a better cordial than the enjoyment of 
be costliest viands.”... .” 


While imbibing such “ wisdom” from Mirza, 
Dr. Bodenstedt finds time now and then to note 
sharp trait of the Russian fashions in Georgia: 
my instance, when he visits the military 
bspital. On taking leave of the Doctor, one 
{the many Germans in the Russian service,— 


‘A magnificent fellow,’ said the Colonel, looking 
terthe Doctor, ‘a magnificent fellow, but too honest 
cour state of things. He will never get on well in 
hussia, In general, I may say, the golden time is 
ne by for physicians in the Caucasus, now pest- 
iking is all over.’"—‘ Pest-making! What do you 
ean by that° You have been living now some 
wonths in the Caucasus, and don’t know what pest- 
naking is?’ asked the Colonel with a dubious leer. 
be word was certainly familiar to me, but I was 
ety willing to get some rather more exact information 
bout the matter, and therefore answered him in the 
egative. ‘Pest-making,’ began the Colonel, ‘is a 
eculation like every other. Some physician living 
the interior of the country makes use of the first 
md case of serious disease, by spreading a report 
hat the pest is in the village. Now, the inhabitants 
snow very well from experience all the evils which 
he pest brings in its train; the shutting up, singeing, 
urning, fumigating, and heaven knows what besides. 
Not to expose themselves to these inevitable evils, 
ne poor people importune the physician to rid them, 
Posible, of the pest without delay; and promise 
'm to this end as much money and presents as they 
an raise. If he finds the conditions acceptable, the 
pest Vanishes just as it came; in the other case, official 
hotice is given of it, and all prudential measures are 
» into requisition, until the announcement is made 
hat no more danger exists. The physician then re- 
‘ives admission to an order, elevation of rank, or 
; me other recompense, for the skilfulness with which 
he has removed the evil. In either case the specu- 
ton turns out to his advantage. I have known 
veral pest-physicians who have made their fortune 
. this way, and attained rank and order. But these 
‘mes are now gone by; and Germans, as a rule, are 
pr and too blunt for such arts, as in general 
a where one must keep an eye shut and 
Re open to feather his nest. If you make a Pole 
team chief physician of a hospital, he will keep 
rich’ ing in the best order, and in a few years be a 
‘aman, Ifyou givea German such an appointment, 


t 
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everything runs into confusion and he will get into 
debt to boot.’—‘That I don’t exactly understand.’— 
‘And yet nothing is easier to understand. The whole 
art consists in being on good terms with the manager 
of the hospital, i. e. one must live and let live. Now, 
a German with his fantastic notions of honesty, is not 
the man for that. For example, the manager comes 
and says: “ Doctor, we want shirts for the patients.” 
“How many?” “Two hundred.” The money is 
paid down, and the shirts are made. In a fortnight 
the manager appears again and says: ‘‘ Doctor, we 
want some shirts for the patients.’’ “How many ?” 
“Two hundred.” “ Howis it possible? It is only a 
fortnight since we bought two hundred new shirts.” 
“They are all unfit to wear again. Would you like 


ing to corpulence was kept in equilibrium by the 
broad, high-vaulted breast.” 

_ The Prince’s attempts to introduce foreign 
improvements at home are but partially success- 
ful. His wife, indeed, cannot be persuaded at 
all to face strange men as Russian ladies do, 
although he tries to lure her into this fashion by 
stratagems. While chatting with his guests, he 
“suddenly interrupted himself with the words: 
‘Stop! there comes my wife across the court to the 
house; now I will introduce you—be quick and follow 
me!’—‘ But we are yet in our dressing-gowns,’ I said, 
apologizing, ‘how can we appear before the princess 
so?"—‘ What does that matter? only be quick and 
follow me, else it will be too late!’ He stationed us 





to come and look at them yourself?” Ifthe physician 


is scrupulous, he goes and finds exactly two hundred | behind the house-door, where the princess must come 


shirts unfit to wear. So it goes on from month to | 
month. The manager gets rich, the physician of | 
course perceives the fraud, but nevertheless, can say | 
nothing against it, and besides, has neither time nor | 
inclination to go into disgusting details. If, on the | 
contrary, he is prudent enough to come to an under- | 
standing with the manager, everything proceeds in the | 
nicest unison, the gain is fairly divided, the shirts are | 
always whole, the clothing of the patients clean and | 
orderly—in short, all unpleasantnesses are obviated. | 
In this way, in spite of the trifling salary, everything | 
may be managed advantageously here, if one only | 
knows how to adapt himseif a little to circumstances.’ ” | 


je ate ag | 
On an excursion from Tiflis to Erivan the | 


Doctor gets ‘further insight into the state and 
manners of the country.”’— 
“* How do you like our chief district-officer?’ in- | 
quired of me an old Armenian merchant with a sly | 
look.—‘ Very much,’ I replied; ‘I hear nothing but | 
good of him everywhere.’—‘ Oh, he is a magnificent | 
fellow!’ began the old merchant again: ‘ would to 
God there were such men everywhere, Strict, I tell | 
you, as the devil; but honest withal, as I have never 
seen the like in my life; he takes nothing, you may 
press him how you will; he takes nothing!’ The old 
man streamed completely over in praise of the Eri- 
vanshian chief district-officer, and every moment in- 
terrupted himself with the expressive words: ‘he takes 
nothing!’ I was desirous of obtaining a commentary 
on this singular encomium, and the old Armenian 
gave me a very copious account of a long process 
between himself and another merchant, concerning a 
considerable sum of money; and how he was already 
near losing his cause, when in the consciousness of 
its rectitude he straightway bethought himself of 
applying to the chief district-ofticer, who ordered a 





strict inquiry to be made into the affair, and had him | 


immediately righted. ‘I knew not,’ continued the 


in, and gave us directions to spring quickly forward 
and detain the illustrious lady as soon as she should 
make her appearance. He had himself undertaken 
the task of cutting off her return. A second or two 
elapsed, and the gallant manquvre was happily suc- 
cessful. The young princess stood between us, 
trembling, and with downcast eyes, A slender, 
charming figure, with luxuriant black hair, but other- 
wise not remarkable. She wore little yellow slippers, 
large sky-blue pantaloons, an elegantly cut sarafan 
reaching down to the knees, and a little Persian 
morning-cap. The Prince endeavoured to go through 
the ceremony of introduction in the European style. 
‘ My wife!” he said, turning to her; ‘the young Wise 
Men from the West!’ turning to us. I was sorry to 
see the tender creature in this painful situation; I 


| stepped back, and she cast me a grateful glance for 


doing so, which brought us to a better understandin 
with each other than the longest introduction me 
have done; and light-footed as a startled roe, the 
illustrious lady sprang away.” 

In European furnishing the Prince is hardly 
more fortunate.— 

“A large, oblong apartment with white ceiling, 
white walls, and simple board floors. The European 
element was intimated by a table painted with hideous, 
colours, and by six chairs standing all compact in a 
corner, as if they were ashamed of appearing one by 
one. ‘Is not that quite European?’ inquired the 
Prince, with a look of complacency. We nodded in 
the affirmative. ‘ Look at the window,’ he continued, 
‘in all Erivan you do not find such a window! Not 
even at the Commandant’s in the castle, for there 
they are stained with various colours, and cut round 
after the Persian fashion.’ He then called our atten- 
tion to the board-floor, But he laid particular em- 
phasis on the brass door-latches, which in Armenian 
houses are somewhat unheard of. With these door- 
latches and locks a comical story is connected. The 


4 bd) Pri ‘eC ae a * aj » j > >" 
loquacious old man, ‘how to show my gratitude to | Prince became acquainted with the use of them at 


my brave protector. I took a roll of twenty ducats, | 


and strove to press it into his hand, as a trifling me- | 


morial; “It is not much,” said I; “but your High- 
ness may always rely upon me.” ’—‘ Well,’ I inquir- 


Tiflis, bought a dozen, and ordered some to be fixed 
on the doors of the ‘European saloon.’ The servants 
of the house, ignorant of the real intent of the sin+ 
gular machines, believed that the Prince had ordered’ 


ed with some curiosity, ‘and what did the chief dis- them for musical purposes; for every time they were - 


trict-officer say ?°—‘ What did he say? 


immediately.” And therewith he gave me such a 


thrust in the back, as sent me head foremost against | 
arm and | 


the wall; after which he seized me by the 
kicked me out at the door with the words; “ Stop! 
thou rasboinik (robber), I will teach thee to bring 
thy money tome!” Magnificent fellow!’ cried the 
old man again and again, ‘such another we have 
never seen in this country.’ All the company joined 
in corroborating his sentiment, and of the praise of 
this marvel of Russian officers there seemed to be no 
end.” 

Here also the Doctor resides with a certain 
Armenian Prince T , whose portrait seems 
more lifelike than many of the others. He is 
one of those natives who are trying, with more 
zeal than discretion, to exchange their proper 
habits for Russian civilization.— 

“ A high-grown, powerfully-built man, on the verge 
of forty. He wore the well-known Armenian fur- 
cap. With his full fresh face, whose regularity was 
only somewhat marred by the large wine reddened 
nose, the thick, pitch-black moustache comported 
very well, In like manner, a body somewhat inclin- 


“Son of a 
dog!” says he, “dost thou take me for a Wsjiitshnik ? | 
I will clap thee in prison, if thou dost not pack off | 


turned, a roaring sound followed in the wide, empty 
room. It happened, then, that in the absence of the 
master of the house, several concerts were arranged, - 
by the domestic personnel, with the assistance of .the 
brass door-latches. An old blind Tartar had to,sing, 
and the cook, who was considered an authority in 
such matters, played the brass door-latches. The | 
| Prince only discovered the musical tendencies of his 
household when three locks and latches were broken. 
‘So difficult is it,’ said he, concluding a very eqpious ’ 
narration of the affair, —‘so difficult is it to introduce 
into this country European civilization. But I de 
not perplex myself on that account, and have brought’ 
with me half a dozen new door-iocks from Tiflis,’ *\c; 

It would be unpardonable to leave Georgia, 
without a special verdict on its female beautys:: 
Doctor Bodenstedt, before he again turns west- 
ward towards the Black Sea by the southern 
line of the Caucasus, sums up and decides to 
the following effect.— 

“In Europe, by a Georgian female is usually 
understood a tall, slender creature, of voluptuous 
figure, wrapped in ample rich apparel; with thick, 
black hair, long enough to entwine its glossy fetters’ 
round all hearts of men; with an open, noble fore- 
head, and a pair of eyes within whose dark, myste- 
| rious magic circle the secrets of all delights of sense.. 
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and soul lie spell-bound. Her gait is luxury. Joy 
goes before her, and admiration follows her. The 
flowers on which she treads look upwards, trembling 
with delight as they die, and exhale their fragrance 
as an offering to the beauty. With such ideas do 
strangers usually come to Georgia, and—find them- 
selves singularly undeceived. ‘Travellers who with 
expectations raised so high set foot on a land sur- 
rounded by history and tradition with a nimbus of 
wonder, either obstinately abide by their previously 
formed opinion, or hastily pass to the other extreme, 
and find to their amazement everything filthy, ugly, 
loathsome. The truth lies in the midst. The people 
of Georgia taken as a whole are undeniably one of 
the most beautiful races of people on the earth: —but 
although I am a great adorer of woman, I must in 
this case give, with unconditional preference, the 
palm to the male sex. Herein all those cultivated 
inhabitants of Georgia who have eye, taste, and an 
impartial judgment agree with me. Nay, I must add 
to this, that of that higher beauty which exists where 
spirit, heart, and mind are reflected in the eye, there 
are in the whole Caucasus few traces to be found, 
among women as well as among men. I have had a 
fair chance of secing all that Georgia contains of 
womanly beauty, but have never beheld a face that 
has fully satisfied me; although the graceful costume 
of the fair inhabitants of this land contributes very 
much to the heightening of their charms.* The face 
is altogether wanting in that nobler spiritual expres- 
sion which lends to our fair Europeans an enchant- 
ment all their own. These can still awaken love and 
gain hearts even when the time of their bloom is long 
since past; in a fair Georgian, on the other hand, with 
the freshness of youth fades everything away. The 
eye, which always, notwithstanding its seeming fire, 
has breathed nothing but repose and inactive volup- 
tuousness, acquires a faint expression; the nose, 
already in itself somewhat overstepping the bounds 
of beauty, appears, in consequence of the early sinking 
cheeks, of so unnatural a size, that many imagine its 
dimensions actually grow with years; and the bosom, 
which in this land plays certainly no hidden part, 
acquires too soon a flaccid character—mere appear- 
ances, which, among Europeans, occur more seldom, 
more imperceptibly, and in far more limited propor- 
tion. If we put to this account the custom, so pre- 
valent in Georgia among young and old, of laying on 
white and red paint, it is easily seen that such and 
similar arts of the toilette, too striking as they are to 
the eye, can only tend to lessen the good opinion of 
the beholder.” 

Before parting with the Doctor, we would fain 
have borrowed his sketch of the motley com- 
pany seen at a Tiflis winter ball,—which is among 
the best that he has drawn. But this, and others 
marked for particular notice, the reader must be 
left to seek for himself:—and the search will 
not be devoid of amusement. The author might, 
indeed, have had a better translator than Mr. 
Waddington; who abounds in German-English, 

_ yet cannot always render in English the merely 
literal German meaning :—writing “ street” for 
road,—‘‘a formal” for a regular divan, — 
‘‘glazed”’ for kid gloves, —or, as in our last 
extract, ‘“‘mere appearances,”” where the mean- 
ing evidently has been—al/ without exception 
phenomena, &c. &e. The translator’s estimate 
of the original may also be found as much 
above as his version of it is below the mark. 
But, all deductions made, the publication may 
pass muster, if not as a “delightful book” de- 
serving ‘‘a brilliant success,”’ at least as a toler- 
ably good recruit to a class of novelties from 
which more is not required than the entertain- 
ment of some passing hours. 





A Monograph of the Trochilide, or Humming- 
Birds. By John Gould, F.R.S. Published 
by the Author. 

To no living naturalist is the science of Ornitho- 

logy so deeply indebted as to Mr. Gould. We 

have only to appeal to the series of splendidly 
illustrated works which he has published to 


“‘ * The head-dress excepted, which half hides a forehead 
already very small and insignificant by nature.” 








confirm the truth of our assertion. Any of the 
Governments of Europe, or of its learned and 
scientific Societies, might be proud to have given 
to the world the magnificent folios which Mr. 
Gould by his individual labour and exertion 
has produced within the last twenty years. 
These works—some of which are not completed 
—embrace descriptions and coloured illustra- 
tions of upwards of seven hundred species of 
birds, from all parts of the world. We shall 
give some idea of the great value of Mr. Gould’s 
original researches in Ornithology when we say, 
that considerably more than half the species of 
birds described and figured by him have been 
first made known by his labours. 

The early bent of Mr. Gould’s genius was 
towards Ornithology,—and a passion for stuffing 
and collecting birds developed itself into the 
character of their great describer and illustrator. 
For our general readers, it may be of interest to 
revert to the series of works which have given 
to Mr. Gould so great a position as an ornitho- 
logist, and conferred so much honour on the 
Natural History literature of his country. 

Mr. Gould’s first work, entitled ‘ A Century 
of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,’ was 
published in 1832. This volume laid the foun- 
dation of his reputation as an ornithological 
artist of no mean order; and was succeeded by 
a work of much greater pretension and higher 
interest, ‘The Birds of Europe.’ This work, 
like the former, was published in parts,—and 
consisted of coloured illustrations, in imperial 
folio, with descriptive letter-press of the birds of 
Europe. It embraced five volumes, and con- 
tained upwards of four hundred plates. The 
subject of this work was a great one,—and the 
idea of giving anything like a complete series 
of illustrations of the birds of Europe on the 
scale proposed by the author seemed Utopian. 
But the man was equal to the task; and he found 
his reward,—for he not only accomplished his 
design, but secured such an amount of public 
patronage, that of a work which cost nearly 
100/. to purchase, not a single perfected copy 
has been left on the author’s hands.—During 
the publication of these volumes, the author 
found time to devote himself to the study of 
extra-European families of birds; and produced 
two rene a: tea on the Toucans, and an- 
other on the Trogons,—in the same style and on 
the same scale as his other works. 

These works were justly regarded as the per- 
fection of Natural History illustration. The 
forms of the animals were secured in the most 
natural and graceful manner; whilst the details 
of the plumage and colouring were so perfectly 
executed that, compared with all that had been 
previously done in ornithological painting and 
printing, they were regarded as faultless. These 
books alone would have secured totheir authorthe 
highest position as a naturalist ;— but an almost 
unbounded field still lay before him in the unre- 
presented forms of the animal world. At thetime 
of the completion of his ‘ Birds of Europe,’ the 
forms of animal life in Australia were beginning 
to attract general attention. To draw and 
describe the birds of Australia was the task to 
which he next devoted himself. He had not 
long commenced this labour before he felt the 
utter inadequacy of existing materials for such 
a task,—and he manfully determined to visit 
Australia and collect for himself the objects of 
his work. He spent two years in that interest- 
ing country, submitting to those privations and 
undergoing those hardships which attend the 
ardent pursuit of science. During his resi- 
dence in Australia, and subsequently, three of 
his companions sacrificed their lives in collect- 
ing the objects of his search. The result of 
these investigations was the completion, in 1848, 
of a work in seven volumes, imperial folio, on 





F vm Birds of Australia,’ containin ’ 
escriptions of upwards of six h 
of birds. This work more than re 
Gould’s reputation,—it enhanced it, 
previously shown himself capable of 
tion; but his path had been too well 
before to enable him to contribute much that 
new in the biology of the creatures which 
described and illustrated. But Australia t 
almost virgin ground :—and his work ig enrichaj 
with cbservations on the habits and manner; 
animals for the first time made kn d 
‘OWN to 
world. We may mention that it is in this 
that the habits of the bower-birds (Chi 
Gould), which construct peculiar bowers {iy 
courting their females, were first d 
Here, too, we have the account of the Tal 
Lathami :—a bird that in communities ¢9 
together enormous mounds of decompos 
vegetable matter, in which it deposits its 
and which are hatched by the heat of i, 
fermentation of the mound of decayi 
substances. Another species, the Leipoa org. 
lata, collects sand and forms mounds with ty 
same object in view. We might add othe 
instances :—but it is sufficient to say that % 
know of no other department of Natural Hi. 
tory that has been treated with the same complet. 
ness as the birds of Australia. Of course, itis 
not to be expected that Mr. Gould sho 
exhaust of its ornithological treasures so vast, 
district, —and we are glad to find that he is 
paring a supplement to this work, derived dn 
materials supplied him from various soures, 
Thus, the birds brought by the naturalists an 
officers of H.M.S. Rattlesnake have already 
supplied materials for a first part of this suppl. 
ment. 

The publishing a work of this kind was nece:. 
sarily attended with the collection of a lay 
number of stuffed specimens of the birds d& 
scribed. This collection would have been a 
honourtoournational Museum,—and wasoffered 
by Mr. Gould to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for 1,0007. It had cost its owner mor 
than double that sum to collect. Of course: 
Government that ——e thousands a-year oi 
firing away gunpowder in salutes, and hundreds 
of thousands in wretched experiments at ship- 
building, had no money to encourage a nate 
ralist or natural history by the grant of 1,000: 
—and America now possesses the collection d 
birds whose foundation and description do » 
much honour to the Natural History literatwe 
of England. 

Although the great object of Mr. Goull' 
research in Australia was Birds,—the Man- 
malia did not escape him. These creatures are 
not numerous, but they are full of interest; and 
Mr. Gould proposes to devote a work to ther 
illustration. Already, two parts of this boot 
have appeared, embracing the Kangaroos:—a 
the remaining parts are now in the course of pr- 
paration. hi 

Such is an outline of Mr. Gould's principil 
labours up to the present time. He has, hor 
ever, done great service to science in other 
directions. ‘The birds collected during th 
voyages of H.M.SS. Beagle and Sulphur wer 
described by him. He has assisted Sir Wi 
liam Jardine in his illustrations of Omite 
logy. Nor must we omit to mention two othe 
works which may be regarded as a continual 
of previous labours,—his ‘ Birds of Asia,’ al 
his ‘Icones Avium.’ The first of these wor 
is to be devoted to species of birds found i 
Asia, not figured in the works on the Birds 
Europe rhe Australia; and the second is 
tended to embrace any novelties of interest 
may occur in any part of the world. 
parts of the first and two parts of the latter 
these works are already published, A mar 
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= of the Odontophorinz, or patton of 
rica, with thirty-two beautiful plates, was 
‘hed last year,—and completes our notice 
wi Gould’ works up to the appearance of 
she one at the head of our notice. 

We have so recently [anfe, p. 581] noticed 
Mr. Gould’s collection of Huinming- birds, now 
forming one of the most interesting parts of the 
collection of animals in the gardens of the Zoo- 
jogical Society, that we need here say nothing 
more with regard to the large amount of mate- 
rials which he possesses for producing a work 
on this very interesting family of animals. The 
oily difficulty that we should have expected to 
him unable to contend against in such a 
sis the almost hopelessness of producing 
on paper anything like the brilliancy and colour 
of this group of tiny beauties. We are sur- 

ised, then, on looking over this Part con- 
taining sixteen plates, to find how closely 
Art has been able to follow Nature. Mr. 
Gould, by a process which we do not recol- 
lect to have seen anywhere employed before, 
has succeeded in imitating to a marvellous ex- 
tant the metallic tints which are so charac- 
teristic of the plumage of the humming-bird. 
He has managed this part of the colouring in 
such a way that a change in the attitude of the 
spectator produces the same play of colours in 

e drawing that is observed in the bird itself. 
Independently of this process, the series of 
drawings are charmingly executed. It is in the 
life-likeness of these illustrations as well as in 
that visible in all his previous drawings that the 
genius of Mr. Gould is best to be appreciated. 
Without probably having ever seen a living 
humming-bird, he has, by the instinct of the 
naturalist, been able to apprehend the neces- 
sity movements of its existence, and to fix 
these with his pencil. Every one who has had 
the opportunity of seeing the living creatures is 


work 


struck with the power displayed by the artist 
in catching their most capricious and unlooked- 


for postures. In his drawings Mr. Gould has 
constantly grouped these birds in some natural 
manner :—flying in the air and playing with 
each other, seeking their food in the corollas 
of the flowers which grow wild in the districts 
which they frequent, building their nests, or 
feeding their young. The species selected for 
illustration in the present Part have been well 
chosen to display the beauty of colour and the 
variety of form of the birds. The first figured 
is the Zrochilus polytmus, the black-capped 
humming-bird, —a native of the West India 
Islands, and the one that has been longest 
wn to naturalists. It may be regarded 
as the type of the family :—and though on that 
account it has been often figured, we have 
hever seen it to so much advantage as in the 
plate before us. This is followed by three species 
of Oreotrochilus,—a genus which has the appro- 
phate English name of hill-star given to it. 
these are sueceeded by two species of the very 
curious genus Phaéthornis, or hermits. Next 
tomes an elegant sapphire wing (Pterophanes) : 
which is followed by the sword-bill (Doci- 
mastes), whose long beak adapts it for securing 
isinsect food at the base of long tubular flowers, 
weh as those of Brugmansia. Three species of 
racket-tail (Spathura) come next,—with their 
tails of two long feathers expanded at the end, 
and tiny legs wrapped up in muffatees of white 
and red feathers. Two species of helmet-crest 
(Oxypogon), one of sparkling tail (‘Tryphcena), 
and one of vizor-bearer (Augastes), — whose 
tames are too expressive to need further de- 
‘tption,—finish the series. 
The plates are accompanied by descriptive 
“et-press, which contains a large amount of 
‘ginal information on the habits and geogra- 
range of these interesting little birds. 





Should the succeeding parts equal the present, 
this Monograph of the Humming-birds bids fair 
to be the most interesting and popular of Mr. 
Gould's works. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

German Art-Journal — [Deutscher Kunstblatt, 
é&ec.]. Edited by Friedrich Eggers. 1st annual 
volume. January—December, 1850.—Here is a 
complete series, for the first twelve months, of a 
weekly periodical devoted altogether to the Fine 
Arts. Its scope, as the title implies, is princi- 
pally German ; but this, we find, does not ex- 
clude a vigilant regard to the performances and 
progress of other countries. The substance of the 
publication consists of essays on the principles or 
practice of Art or its antiquities and philosophy, 

and of careful reviews of books, native or foreign, 
which treat of such topics. The value of these 
may be appreciated by reference to the names of 
Waagen, Passavant, Kiigler, Firster, and other 
eminent writers in this department of letters, 
who appear as active and regular contributors. 
The volume for 1850 contains many excellent 
essays by these competent authorities ; and may 
be studied with profit by all who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the actual standards of German 
Art-criticism,—which, as most readers interested 
in such matters already know, has long been pur- 
sued in Germany with systematic ardour as an 
especial science. The publication will also afford 
to those who merely wish to know what is actually 
produced from time to time in the various depart- 
ments of German Art, the information they desire: 
—and as the editor is attentive to the proceedings 


of other countries, his journal, if continued with | 
the care apparent in the series now before us, will | 
supply a pretty complete view of the movement of | 


European Art generally,—both in literature and 
in practical execution. 
sions on the tendency of such critical views as the 
essays in the ‘ Kunstblatt’ convey, would be beside 
our purpose. It belongs to an office much wider 
than we can just now assume to weigh the data and 
examine the positions from which the peculiar cha- 
racter of German Asthetics is derived. Our busi- 
ness is simply to describe the appearance of a journal 
dedicated to this interesting subject, and to state 
what guarantees the editor has given for an effectual 
performance of his undertaking. More than this 
we conceive is not needed to attract the notice of 
those who concern themselves with the literature 
of foreign Art. 

The Greek Septuagint Version of the Old Tes- 


tament, according to the Vatican Edition.—Nobody | 


who aspires to the capability of interpreting 
Scripture for himself, ought to be without a copy 
of the Septuagint. It is indispensable to a right 


understanding both of the Old and of the New | 
By means of this version Biblical | 
critics have been aided in restoring and correcting | 
the Hebrew text ; while expositors often avail | 


Testament. 


themselves of its guidance in their investigation 
of the meaning of particular words and passages. 
It is scarcely less useful as a help to the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament,—the dialect, style 
and phraseology of which are to a great extent 
formed on it as a model. The translators of the 
Septuagint were the first to encounter the difficulty 
of expressing Hebrew ideas in Greek words. It is to 
them that the student must have recourse in order 
to ascertain the usus loguendi—that indispensable 
key to the solution of exegetical difficulties. In no 
other way can he reasonably hope to get a correct 
notion of the meanings intended to be conveyed by 
the peculiar phrases with which the New Testament 
abounds. The fact that the Christians of the East 
have always derived their religious notions from 
this version clothes it with additional interest. 
This edition, containing the Vatican text, is got 
up with great care and neatness. The real 
Septuagint version of Daniel is given,—as well as 
Theodotion’s version of the same book, which has 
been more commonly adopted. To make the 
work complete, and furnish the reader with more 
materials for acquiring a familiarity with the 
Hellenistic phraseology of the New Testament, 
the Apocryphal books are also inserted. The intro- 


duction contains an excellent historical account 
of the Septuagint and its principal texts. 

The New. Testament: the ‘‘ Received Text,” with 
selected various Readings from Griesbach, Scholz, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf, and references to Pa- 
ralel Passages.—The text on which this edition 
of the New Testament is based is that of Mill; 
which, besides being one of the best extant, is 
more in use in this country than any other. But 
a glance at the above title will show that the 
editor has availed himself of the critical researches 
of the greatest and most recent German scholars. 
In selecting some of their various readings, he has 
been guided by considerations of practical utility. 
Hence, he has chosen such as are supported by 
high authority,—or are deserving of attention on 
account of their materially affecting the sense, or 
being often referred to. Parallel passages, care- 
fully chosen for the purpose of throwing light 
on the text, have been given in the margin ; 
as also the numbers of the sections into which 
Ammonius divided the Gospels, and those of the 
ten canons or tables in which Eusebius arranged 
the Ammonian sections. By means of these 
numbers, and by the aid ofa table at the end of the 
book, the reader is enabled to ascertain ata glance 
whether any portion of a gospel is substantially 
repeated in any of the other Gospels, and in which 
of them. He can thus easily make a sort of har- 
mony of the Gospels for himself. The size and 
type of this edition of the Greek Testament are 
much more convenient for frequent use than those 
we are accustomed to meet with in other editions. 
Great accuracy is exhibited in the accentuation, 





To enter here into discus- | Rev. 


as well as in the printing generally. 

The Destitution and Miseries of the Poor Disclosed 
and their Remedies Suggested ; being an Exposition 
of the Principles and Objects of the Church of 
England Self-supporting Village Society. By the 
Henry Smith. — The Condition of the 
| Labourer in Agricultural Parishes. By the Rev. 
| W. B. Ady.—The Present Circumstances of the 

Poor Displayed and the Means Suggested for their 
Improvement. By the Rev. W. 8S. Finch.—These 
are the titles of three prize essays written by 
clergymen of the Anglican church in favour of 
the plans of Mr. Mynter Morgan for establishing 
| a self-supporting village. Our readers are already 
acquainted with the scheme as proposed and ex- 
| plained by its author,—and we observe in these 
essays no new fact or illustration added to the 
arguinent on which the necessity for some such 
| trial of co-operative industry is generally based. 

Elements of Catholic Philosophy; or, Theory of 
the Natural System of the Human Mind.—Theauthor 
of this curious work professes to have rivalled Gall 
and Lavater in discovery, but to have been more 
fortunate than they in that the system of the mind 
which he has discovered is the only one that is true 
and capable of explaining all the enigmas of man’s 
progress and developement. Still more fanciful 
and complicated than the phrenologist in his map 
of the human faculties, he divides the head into 
three grand classes—each of these classes into three 
orders—and these three orders into nine, twelve, and 
twenty-one genera respectively. Reason, Judgment 
and Intellect are set down in the list of organic 
faculties ; and among what are here called the Re- 
gulating Faculties we have Hope, Love and Godly 
fear. In class third, order first, we have three 
faculties labelled thus: Property—Others—Self; 
which division and description are equally novel 
and enigmatical. Altogether there is a tone of 
over-bold self-assertion in this book—a loftiness of 
pretension unsustained by any appearance of solid 
study—which remind us of ‘Alpha’; but there is 
a wide difference between the two works in point 
of style and literary merit. ‘The Elements of 
Catholic Philosophy’ is not redeemed by any 
splendour of writing. 

The Task of the Age: an Inquiry into the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes and the Means of their 
Mental and Social Elevation. By D. G. Paine.— 
Nothing, said Johnson, lies like a fact :—we 
would add, except a simile. Society, according 
to Mr. Paine, is like a column — with a base, 
shaft, and capital complete: the lower classes 





are the base—the middle, the shaft—the aristo- 
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eracy, the capital. This simile is more fanciful 
than new,—but in our opinion it serves to lead 
the reasoner by symbols not a little out of his way. 
The capital of his column, he says, is high up, 
ornamental and fragile: if it is injured, its own 
beauty is defaced, but no harm is done to the 
column. The shaft requires to be sound and 
durable, especially near the base ;—the base itself 
must be of the most solid granite, or the whole 
structure falls to the ground. Transferring the 
illustration to the actual subject,—society rests on | 
the lower orders :—if these orders be ‘‘ morally 
unhealthy,” society must dissolve of itself. Now, 
this absolute reading of a fundamental law is one | 
which history fails tosupport. The Helots of Sparta | 
were the lower orders of Lacedemonia—and were 
in a most unhealthy moral and social condition : yet 
society did not dissolve on that account in Sparta. 
The mob under the Eastern Empire was in a low 
moral condition,—yet that empire stood for more 
than a thousand years. Society dissolved at the 
close of the last century in France,—yet the peasants 
and artizans were not inamore unhealthy moral state 
in thatcountry than theirfellowsin Europe generally. 
The fact is, Mr. Paine has generalized too hastily. 
Societies do not dissolve in virtue of any cause 
which can be expressed in a set phrase. A column 
may fall when the foundations are gone ; but as 
to States, the genius and virtues of a particular 
race of magistrates, the merely mechanical orga- 
nization of laws, armies, modes of rule, and a 
thousand other causes may hold them together 
in spite of the corruption below. That it is desira- 
ble to have the whole social body preserved in the | 
highest degree of moral health, no one will dispute ; 
but Plato cared very little in his model republic | 
for the classes which Mr. Paine deems essential 
-though only as the base of the column—to the 
very existence of society.—Mr. Paine’s remedies 
for the evils of the world are rather sound than 
original, Education and teetotalism are his chief | 
agencies. The devastating influence of drunkenness 
and ignorance are powerfully described and illus- 
trated by him; but the views which he has mixed | 
up with the descriptions are not sufficiently under 
the control of a broad and catholic philosophy. 
The writer is in earnest, however,—his investiga- 
tion is useful,—and what seem to us minor mis- 
takes, theoretic or practical, have not prevented | 
us from reading his book with pleasure and profit. 
“The Task of the Age” requires many workers 
for its execution. 
Suggestions for an efficicnt Plan of Religious and 
Secular Education, based on the existing Minutes of 
the Committee of Councilon Education, and adapted to | 
the wants of Schoolssupported by Christians of various | 
Denominations: with a Design for a School-Room on 
an improved construction. By Henry Bithell.—-It 
is enough that we add this title-page to the number 
of those already recorded in the Atheneum on the | 
same subject.—The plan of a school-room proposed | 
is not Mr. Bithell’s,—nor does it belong to Mr. 
Bentham, to whose credit it is given up. It is the | 
common form of the prison-chapel,—the semi-circle | 
long used for lecture-rooms,—the shape of the old 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris. With a few altera- 
tions, the form would probably answer well for | 
schools,—-as it admits of perfect inspection in com- 
bination with the fact of sufficient separation. The | 
plan is old,—but the idea of applying it to schools | 
seems to be good. | 
| 








| 


An Elementary Course of Practical Mathe- 
matics for the Use of Schools. By James Elliot. 
Practical Geometry and Mensuration.—A useful | 
practical treatise—as far as mere mechanical rules | 
without any explanation of principles can be useful. 
We confess, however, that we have no faith in the 
advantage of any such works. For mere beginners | 
in arithmetic it may be allowable to enunciate 
rules without attempting to explain the reasons on 
which they are founded ; though, with Prof. De 
Morgan, we dislike making arithmetic an art 
instead of a science, even in that case. But to 
adopt this unreasoning method with geometry, we 
think objectionable. It is scarcely possible for | 
anybody of average ability to keep all the rules | 
at his fingers’ ends,—and if he does, it is a mere 
exercise of memory. We do not agree with Mr. 
Elliot that ‘‘to place Euclid before a pupil who 


| object of this School Series is to combine the im- 


has never handled a pair of compasses is as likely 
to stultify as to enlighten him.” 

An Elementary Course of Practical Mathematics 
for the Use of Schools.—Elementary Algebra. By 
James Elliot.—A collection of easy examples in 
algebra, with directions for working them. The | 
task of explanation and demonstration is left to be | 
performed by the teacher. We doubt the pro- 
priety of this. The theory is the most important 
part of algebra as a discipline of the mind,—and 
ought not, therefore, to be omitted on any consi- 
deration. Nobody should begin algebra who is 
not able to comprehend the demonstration of its 
principles. Mere mechanical dexterity in the | 
operations is not worth the trouble of acquiring, 
apart from the knowledge of principles. 

Rudiments of Latin Grammar, for Ladies. By 
R. W. Browne, M.A.—A compact manual, con- 
taining all the inflections and a brief account of 
the Syntax and Prosody of the Latin language. 
We regret that Mr. Browne’s veneration for what is 
called King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar has in- 
duced him to exemplify the fifth declension of nouns 
by such a word as facies, which is incomplete in 
the plural. Res or dies, every case of which has 
the sanction of classical usage, would have answered 
his purpose equally well. As he observes in the 
Preface, this book may be useful not only for ladies, 
but for any others who have not much time to 
spare for Latin, such as national schoolmasters and | 
members of ‘‘Classes for Young Men.” 

English Grammar Simplified ; with an Appendix 
containing a Discussion of several Points in dispute 
among Grammarians. By William Manneville.— 
This is an attempt, and not altogether an unsuc- 


cessful one, to improve the common terms of gram- | Glei 
| Gooch’s (Rev. J. H.) Chureh Cat 


mar, and to dispense with several of its more in- 
volved and cumbrous ones. The classification, which | 
is new only in part, gives nine parts of speech, as 


| in the now stereotyped forms, but distributes and 


names them somewhat differently : thus, nouns, 
adnouns (adjectives), pronouns, prenouns (articles), 


| verbs, adverbs, prepositives (prepositions), con- 


nectives and exclamations. It is, however, in the 
simplification of syntax rules that the chief merit 
of this system consists. There are many school 


| grammars much inferior to—not many that are 


better than—this. 

Premitres Lectures; an Easy French Reading- 
Book for Children and Beginners. By Isidore 
Brasseur.—This well-prepared little book consists 


| of three parts,—familiar phrases for practice or 


pronunciation, a series of fables with notes, and 
lessons on the months of the year. 

School Series, edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 
History of England. — Sacred History. — History 
of British India.—It is too true, that—as Mr. 
Gleig says—most of our elementary reading books 
contain exercises which, however well adapted to 
teach the mechanical art of reading, are of little 
use as means of communicating information. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


partation of useful knowledge with the ordinary 
purposes of reading exercises. His account of the 
way in which he was led to entertain the idea is | 
thus forcibly stated :—‘‘I confess that the idea of | 
so dealing with History was suggested to me by 
witnessing, in our Regimental Schools, the efforts | 
of grown men to master the first and chief obsta- | 
cles which stand in the way of all instruction. It | 
is neither edifying nor pleasant to watch a grenadier 
putting letters together which, after he has suc- 
ceeded in converting into words, inform him that 
‘Tom is a good boy, and spins his top,’ or that 
‘Jane does not know how to knit a pair of socks.’ | 


|Tom and Jane too, as it appears to me, will get 
t=) } 


on not less rapidly than they now do in the art | 
of reading if they, like the grenadier, begin with | 
words which communicate truths more important 
than that ‘the cat mews,’ and ‘the dog barks.’” 
The first fifty pages are said to contain none but | 


words of one syllable, and the next fifty none but | 


dissyllables,—and soon. This is not strictly true, | 
even if we except proper names. We cannot open 
the first of these books in the earliest part with- 
out observing several words of more than one syl- 
lable on every page. It is true they are divided 
into syllables by hyphens, but that is not what we 
were led to expect from the announcement in the 


| not absolutely essential.—In the 


_ adherents of any religious body. 
| with clearness and force. 


CAva. 23,5) 


preface. However, the instan 

tively few. In the selection of his materiah 
treatment of the different topics, and the styl 
expression, Mr. Gleig has shown t rab 
He has extracted all the marrow of oa org 
and presented it to the reader in an intelli in, 
shape, unencumbered with dates or details re 
the editor has collected all the ey ny the 
historical part of the Old and New Testament, The 
account of the interval between the close of the Ol 
and the beginning of the New is supplied from a 
thentic sources. Great care hasbeen taken toexchd. 
whatever would be likely to give offence to the 
The story is told 
i Occasionally we meet 
with words for which simpler equivalents nfight 
have been used with advantage. The word esculent 
for example, is not a very happy one in such an 
elementary work.—The third book which heads 
this notice gives a succinct and accurate account 
of the history of India from its commencement 
down to the present time. Short though it be, it 
contains sufficient information for ordinary pur. 
poses, and more than many people possess. The 


| space which it occupies is well employed. There js 


no waste of words,—though there are enough of 
them to insure perspicuity. 
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HEART-WISDOM, 
Ts weak to pine for pleasures past, or scorn 
To hoard their leaves still green in memory. 
Our happiest days, like frailest flowers, must die 
The winds that take the blossom, leave the thorn; 
To some hard trouble all of us are born. 
Blessed the day that’s past without a sigh ; 
Blessed a day «th sighs,—if we can dry 
The tears of those who have more cause to mourn. 


How many hate who might each other love 
Did they but judge those living as if dead,— 
Stretched cold before them with dim stony eyes’ 
Diviner far than all the stars above 
Is one forgiving word in kinkness said,— 
One loving look that in the memory lies. 
Vincent Lercu Hest. 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

WE have received from Colonel Rawlinson the 
following important communication, relative to 4 
discovery made by him—in an inscription upon a 
Assyrian Bull—of an account of the campaign 
between Sennacherib and Hezekiah. It is a most 
satisfactory step to have established the identity o 
the king who built the great palace of Koyunjik 
with the Sennacherib of Scripture. We have now 
a tangible starting-place for historical re search, and 
shall (Col. Rawlinson asserts) make rapid progres 
in fixing tle Assyrian chronology. 


As the scientific Societies of the Metropolis are 
closed at the present season, perhaps you will allow 
me to announce in the columns of the Athenqu 
the heads of a most interesting and important dis 
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which I have made within these few days 

- ith Assyrian Antiquities. es 

gueceeded in determinately identifying 
kings of the Lower dynasty, whose 

ve been recently excavated in the vici- 
Mosul :—and I have obtained from the 

those kings contemporary notices of events 

in the most — = — the 

rved in sacred and profane history. 

ae a built the palace of Khorsabad, 
et by the French, is named Sargina (the 
~ Isaiah) ; but he also bears, in some of the 

-ption, the epithet of Shalmaneser, by which 

"he was better known to the Jews. In the 

gear of his reign he came up against the city 

Symaria (called Samarina, and answering to 
5» Hebrew paw) and the tribes of the country 
+ Bak Homri (ry or ’Omri, being the name of 
}. funder of Samaria, 1 Kings xviii. 16, sq. &e.). 

.arried off into captivity in Assyria 27,280 fami- 
b< and settled in their places colonists brought 

m Babylonia :—appointing prefects te > administer 
.» country, and imposing the same tribute which 
sj been paid to former kings. The only tablet 
-Khorsabad which exhibits this conquest in any 

i] (Plate 70) is unfortunately much mutilated. 
Suld Monsieur de Sauley, however, whom the 
egch are now sending to Assyria, find a dupli- 
.» of Shalmaneser’s annals in good preservation, 
I dink it probable that the name of the king of 
jimel may yet be recovered. 

In the second year of Shalmaneser’s reign he 
ijugated the kings of Libnah (2) and Khazita 
te Cadytis of Herodotus) who were dependent 
spn Egypt ; and in the seventh year of his reign 
received tribute direct from the king of that 
hairy, Who is named Pirhu, probably for mys, 
Pharaoh,” the title by which the kings of Egypt 

-e known to the Jews and other Semitic 
tions, This punishment of the Egyptians by 
kwgon or Shalmaneser is alluded to in the 20th 
lapter of Isaiah. 

Among the other exploits of Shalmaneser found 
» his annals, are,—the conquest of Ashdod, also 
dinded to in Isaiah xx. 1,—and his reduction of 
tie neighbouring city of Jamnai, called Jabneh or 
Jommeh in the Bible, Jamnaan in Judith, and 
liyvea by the Greeks. 

In conformity with Menander’s statement that 
‘almaneser assisted the Citteeans against Sidon, 
vefind a statue and inscription of this king, Sar- 
gua, in the island of Cyprus, recording the event ; 
odtocomplete the chain of evidence, the city, 
nilt by him and named after him, the ruins of 
vlich are now called Khorsabad, retained among 
te Syrians the title of Sarghun as late as the 
Arab conquest. 

Iam not sure how long Shalmaneser reigned, or 
vhether he made a second expedition into Pales- 

‘xe His annals at Khorsabad extend only to the 
\ith year; and although the names are given of 
umerous cities which he captured in Czlo-Syria 
udon the Euphrates—such as Hamath, Berea, 
lamascus, Bambyce, and Carchemish,—I am un- 
ile to trace his steps into Judea Proper. Ona 
ublet, however, which he set up towards the close 
‘his reign in the Palace of the first Sardanapalus 
it Nimrud, he styles himslf ‘conqueror of the 
remote Judea ;” and I rather think, therefore, that 
‘Sexpedition in which, after a three years’ siege 
‘Samaria, he carried off the great body of the 
‘res of Israel, and which is commemorated in 
the Bible as having been concluded in the sixth 
jar of Hezekiah, must have taken place subse- 
iuently to the building of the palace of Khorsabad. 
Without this explanation, indeed, we shall be 
n about dates :—for I shall presently 
“ow that we have a distinct notice of Sennache- 
"8 attack upon Jerusalem in the third year of 
‘at king’s reign, and we are thus able to deter- 
tune an interval of eighteen years at least to have 
“apsed between the last-named event and the 
‘uaritan campaign ; whereas in the Bible we 
tnd the great captivity to date from the sixth year 
‘Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib from 
‘te fourteenth. 

I now goon to the annals of Sennacherib. This 
= who built the great Palace of Koyunjik, 

t. Layard has been recently excavating. 


J have 





| the capital city of Judea. 





He was the son of Sargina or Shalmaneser ; and 
his name, expressed entirely by monograms, may 
have been pronounced Sennachi-riba. The events, 


at any rate, of his reign place beyond the reach | 


of dispute his historic identity. He commenced 
his career by subjugating the Babylonians under 
their king Merodach-Baladan, who had also been 
the antagonist of his father :—two important points 
of agreement being thus obtained both with Scrip- 
ture and with the account of Polyhistor. The 


annals of the third year, however, of the reign of | 


Sennacherib, which I have just deciphered after 
the copy of an inscription taken by Mr. Layard 
from one of the bulls at the grand entrance of the 
Koyunjik Palace, contain those striking points of 
coincidence which first attracted my attention,— 
and which being once recognized, have naturally led 
to the complete unfolding of all this period of his- 
tory. In his third year, Sennacherib undertook, 
in the first instance, an expedition against Luliya, 
King of Sidon (the “EXovAaiog of Menander), in 
which he was completely successful. He was after- 
wards engaged in operations against some other 
cities of Syria, which I have not yet identified, — 
and whilst so employed learned of an insurrection 
in Palestine. The inhabitants, indeed, of that 
country had risen against their king Padiya, and 
the officers who had been placed in authority over 
them, on the part of the Assyrian monarch,—and 
had driven them out of the province, obliging them 
to take refuge with Hezekiah, king of Jerusalem, 
(The orthography of 
these three names corresponds very nearly with 
the Hebrew reading :—Khazakiyahu representing 
wypin, Ursalimma standing for Ddum, and Yahuda 
for mmm.) The rebels then sent for assistance to the 
kings of Egypt ; and a large army of horse and foot 
marched to their assistance, under the command 
of the king of Pelusium(?). Sennacherib at once 
proceeded to meet this army ; and fighting an action 


with them in the vicinity of the city of Al/aku (?), | 


completely defeated them. He made many prisoners 
also,—whom he executed, or otherwise disposed of. 


Padiya then returned from Jerusalem, and was | 
In the mean time, | 


re-instated in his government. 
however, a quarrel arose between Sennacherib and 
Hezekiah on the subject of tribute. Sennacherib 
ravaged the open country, taking “all the fenced 
cities of Judah,” —and at last threatened Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah then made his submission, and tendered 
to the king of Assyria, as tribute, 30 talents of 
gold, 300 talents of silver, the ornaments of the 


emple, slaves, boys and girls and men-servants | 
Temple, sl boy 1 girl 1 t 


and maid-servants for the use of the palace. All 
these things Sennacherib received :—after which 
he detached a portion of Hezekiah’s villages, and 
placed them in dependence on the cities which 
had been faithful to him,—such as Hebron, Ascalon 
and Cadytis. He then retired to Assyria. 

Now, this is evidently the campaign which is 
alluded to in Scripture (2 Kings xviii. vv. 13 to 17); 
and it is perhaps the same which is obscurely no- 
ticed by Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 141, and which is 
further described by Josephus, Ant. lib. x. ¢. 1. 
The agreement, at any rate, between the record of 
the Sacred Historian and the contemporary chro- 
nicle of Sennacherib which I have here copied 
extends even to the number of the talents of gold 
and silver which were given as tribute. 

I have not yet examined with the care which it 
requires the continuation of Sennacherib’s chro- 
nicle; but I believe that most of the events attri- 
buted to that monarch by the historians Polyhistor 
and Abydenus will be found in the annals. His 
pretended conflict with the Greeks on the coast of 
Cilicia will, I suspect, turn out to be his reduction 
of the city of Javnat, near Ashdod,—the mistake 
having arisen from the similarity of the name of 
Javnai to that of Javani, or Ionians, by which the 
Greeks were generally known to the nations of the 
East. At any rate, when Polyhistor says that 
‘‘Sennacherib erected a statue of himself as a 
monument of his victory (over the Greeks), and 
ordered his prowess to be inscribed upon it in Chal- 
dean characters,” he certainly alludes to the famous 
tablet of the Koyunjik King at the mouth of the 
Nahr-el.Kelb, which appears from the annals to 
have been executed after the conquest of the city 
of Javnai. 


The only copy which has been yet found of Sen- 
nacherib’s annals at Koyunjik is very imperfect, 
; and extends only to the seventh year. The relic 
known as Col. Tayler’s cylinder dates from one 
year later; but I have never seen any account of 
the everits of the latter portion of his reign. His 
| reign, however, according to the Greeks, extended 
to eighteen years, so that his second expedition to 
Palestine and the miraculous destruction of his 
| army must have occurred fourteen or fifteen years 
later than the campaign above described. Pending 
the discovery of a complete set of annals, I would 
not of course set much store by the Greek dates ; 
| but it may be remarked that Hezekiah would have 
been still living at the period of the miraculous 
destruction of Sennacherib’s army even if, as ] 
have thus conjectured, the second invasion of Judxa 
had occurred fourteen or fifteen years later than 
| the first; for the earlier campaign is fixed to the 
fourteenth year of his reign, and his entire reign 
| extended to twenty-nine years. 
| I will only further mention that we have upon 
;2 cylinder in the British Museum a tolerably per- 
fect copy of the annals of Esar-Haddon, the son 
| of Sennacherib, in which we find a further depor- 
, tation of Israelites from Palestine, and a further 
settlement of Babylonian colonists in their place : 
| —an explanation being thus obtained of the pas- 
sage of Ezra (c. iv. v. 2) in which the Samaritans 
| speak of Esar-Haddon as the king by whom they 
had been transplanted. 
| Many of the drawings and inscriptions which 
have been recently brought by Mr. Layard from 
Nineveh refer to the son of Esar-Haddon, who 
| warred extensively in Susiana, Babylonia, and 
Armenia,—though as his arms never penetrated to 
the westward, he has been unnoticed in Scripture 
history: and under the son of this king, who is 
named Saracus or Sardanapalus by the Greeks, 
Nineveh seems to have been destroyed. 

One of the most interesting matters connected 
with this discovery of the identity of the Assyrian 
kings is, the prospect, amounting almost to a 
certainty, that we must have in the bas-reliefs of 
| Khorsabad and Koyunjik representations from the 
| chise!s of contemporary artists, not only of Samaria, 
| but of that Jerusalem which contained the Temple 
of Solomon. I have already identified the Sama- 
ritans among the groups of captives pourtrayed 
upon the marbles of Khorsabad ; and when I shall 
have accurately learnt the locality of the different 
bas-reliefs that have been brought from Koyunjik, 
I do not doubt but that I shall be able to point out 
the bands of Jewish maidens who were delivered 
to Sennacherib, and perhaps to distinguish the por- 
traiture of the humbled Hezekiah. 


H. C. Raw rnson. 


London, August 19. 

P.S.—It will be seen that in the above sketch I 
have left the question of the Upper Assyrian 
dynasty altogether untouched. The kings whom 
I have identified, and who form what is usually 
called the Lower Assyrian dynasty, extend over a 
period from about 8.c. 740 to 600, Antecedent to 
Shalmaneser there must have been, I think, an in- 
terregnum. At any rate, although Shalmaneser’s 
father seems to be mentioned in one inscription, 
there are no means of connecting his line with the 
Upper Assyrian dynasty. Of that dynasty we 
have the names of about fifteen kings ; but I have 
never yet found—nor indeed do I expect to find— 
any historical synchronisms in their annals which 
may serve to fix their chronology. Implicitly as 
I believe in the honesty, and admiring as I do the 
general accuracy, of Herodotus, I should be inclined 
to adopt his limitation of 520 years for the duration 
of the Assyrian Empire :—a calculation which 
would fix the institution of the monarchy at about 
B.c. 1126, and would bring down the date of the 
earliest marbles now in the Museum to about 
B.c. 1000. But, at the same time, I decline with- 
out further evidence committing myself to any 
definite statement on this subject. 





THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
On Tuesday last a meeting of the Royal Com- 
mission took place in the Crystal Palace — at 
| which Prince Albert presided —for the purpose 
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of coming to decisions on several points of import- 
ance, previously to the departure of His Royal 
Highness for the Highlands of Scotland. Nothing 
was decided as to the fate of the building or the 
appropriation of the surplus funds :—but the fol- 
lowing points were finally settled.— 

“The Royal Commissioners have fixed Satur- 
day, the 11th of October, as the day for closing 
the Exhibition to the public. It is their intention 
to hold a meeting in the building on Wednesday, 
the 15th of October, at 12 o'clock, to receive the 
reports of the several juries and to take leave of 
the foreign commissioners. On this occasion they 
intend to request the presence of the exhibitors, 
the jurors, the foreign and local commissioners, 
and the members of the local committees. Imme- 
diately after the close of their proceedings permis- 
sion will be given to the exhibitors to remove their 
goods, subject to such regulations as may be made 
by the Executive Committee. The reports of the 
juries and the names of the persons to whom prizes 
shall have been awarded, will afterwards be pub- 
lished in the London Gazette. It is the desire of 
the Royal Commissioners not only to present 
medals to the individuals to whom the juries may 
have awarded them, but to mark their sense of the 
great exertions of all the exhibitors, and also of the 
jurors, the foreign and local commissioners, the 
chairmen, treasurers, and secretaries of local com- 
mittees, and other persons who have rendered ser- 
vices in promoting the Exhibition, and to present 
them with a permanent memorial of the under- 
taking by distributing medals to each, accompanied 
by a certificate and a copy of the reports of the 
juries. 

“The three medals of which the designs were 
originally approved are intended to be applied as 
follows :—That by Mr. Leonard Wyon will be dis- 
tributed to the prizemen selected by the juries; that 
by M. Bonnardel will be given in certain cases re- 
commended by the Council of Chairmen, not as a 
mark of excellence in degree on the part of those 
who receive it, but for reasons which the Council of 
‘Chairmen have been requested to state specially in 
their reports. The medal designed by Mr. Adams 
will be given to the jurors. 

**In addition, the Commissioners propose to 
cause two other medals to be struck,—which will 
be presented respectively to the exhibitors, and 
to those who have rendered other services to the 
Exhibition. 

“The great number of the medals, books, and 
certificates which will thus be presented obviously 
rerders the distribution of them on a single occa- 
sion a physical impossibility. 

“On the other hand, the Commissioners feel 
that it would be invidious to select any persons to 
receive their medals at one time, and to omit others. 

“And further, it is clearly desirable that the 
medals, the certificates, and the reports should be 
presented simultaneously :—and the length of time 
which must necessarily elapse before the whole of 
them can be prepared makes it difficult to fix any 
precise day on which the distribution could be 
effected. 

“ Under these circumstances, the Royal Commis- 
sioners have come to the conclusion that it will be 
most desirable to fix a limited period within which 
each individual may make such arrangements for 
receiving medals, books, and certificates from the 
Commission as may best suit his personal conve- 
nience. Due notice will be given on this point as 
soon as the Commissioners are able to fix a time 
for the distribution to commence.” 





MR. ROBERT OWEN’S VIEWS. 

WE willingly comply with Mr. Owen’s request, 
that we would give insertion to some corrections 
and explanations which he has to offer in relation 
to the remarks which we some weeks since [see ante, 
p. 808] made on his recent petitions to the Houses 
ef Parliament. We have too much respect for 
Mr. Owen’s purposes and efforts — whatever 
varieties of opinion may be formed as to the feasi- 
bility of his views—to refuse to let him state his 
case in his own way.—We can readily answer Mr. 
Owen’s direct question to ourselves by the assu- 
rance that we have not the most remote concep- 





tion of any such machine as he proposes for the 
examination of the scientific and humane. 


Spring Grove, August 16. 

In your journal of Saturday the 26th of July, I 
notice your observations respecting my past and 
present proceedings:—and I thank you for the 
kindly spirit in which they are stated. 

But when you express opinions respecting my 
practical measures,—permit me to say, they are 
opinions stated without a knowledge of facts on 
the subject. 

You imagine my theories have been tried in 
practice; and herein is your mistake and the 
common error of the public. 

There has been no attempt, or approach to an 
attempt, to apply the principles to practice which 
without ceasing for nearly half a century I have 
advocated. 

Soon after I had developed principles which, 
from their undeviating consistency and accordance 
with facts, made a deep and extraordinary impres- 
sion on the Governments of Europe and America, 
and on the advanced and most truthful minds in 
both countries, including the members of our own 
Government under Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion,—who was himself, as well as His Royal High- 
ness the late Duke of Kent, a convert to my views, 
—I was strongly urged by men of leading influence 
in this country to commence measures to apply the 
principles to practice. 

T knew how utterly incompetent the public were 
at that period to understand the practice which 
would necessarily emanate from those principles, 
or the extent of the change which they would pro- 
duce throughout society. I was, therefore, most 
unwilling, in the then crude state of the public 
mind on this subject, to encourage an attempt to 
carry my views into practice. 

The application of the principles under most un- 
favourable circumstances in a limited and very im- 
perfect manner at New Lanark, in Scotland, had 
produced such extraordinary unlooked-for bene- 
ficial results upon its population, and especially 
upon the children trained from infancy in the 
schools, that nothing would satisfy the sincere 
friends of progress and of humanity unconnected 
with party or country, until I gave my consent to 
the “British and Foreign Philanthropic Society,” 
established in London to promote my views, that 
a subscription should be commenced to apply the 
principles upon a scale sufficient to prove their 
efficiency to practice. 

The Society requested me to inform them what 
sum would be necessary to fully and fairly ascer- 
tain the result of the principles in practice. I 
stated that, to do justice to the plans which I had 
to propese, and to insure their success, would re- 
quire a capital of 750,000/.,—that I could not 
in justice to my views commence any preparatory 
measures with less than 250,000/.,—and that, until 
that sum was raised and in the bankers’ hands, 
I would not undertake to begin a work which I 
knew to be the most important task ever yet per- 
formed by man,—but that no one but myself knew 
the extent of the change which the principles I 
advocated would effect in and throughout society. 

The parties were naturally surprised at the large- 
ness of the sum required. But the Society com- 
menced the subscription, which—with the then 
strong prejudices of sect, class, and party, and 
their vested interests, so long established, all op- 
posed to it—I knew could not succeed; but, to 
my surprise, 50,000. were subscribed. And 
among the subscribers were some of the most 
practical men in the kingdom, as well as leading 
capitalists and professional men of high standing : 
—such as Messrs. Strutt, of Derby, for 5,0007.,— 
James Morrison, Esq., for the same sum,—Sir 
James Scarlett for 1,000/., and offering if I would 
proceed with the work to make it 5,000/.,—the late 
Mr. Rothschild, —Baron Go!dsmid,—the cashier of 
the Bank of England (Henry Hase, Esq.),—the pre- 
sent Lords Brougham and Denman,—and many 
others known for their practical knowledge and 
philanthropy. 

Knowing as I did what was necessary to change 
the principles and practices of society so long esta- 
blished in the minds and habits of all classes in all 
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peg gee I declined to acce 
as new it would be quite j 

object I had in view. Besides, Bry sae for 
mass of the population, including the hive the 
working classes, were ignorant of the - e and 
and quite incapable of comprehendin _ 
tice; and, even after my constant pe Ae d 
the public from that period to this, both ri on of 
and practice are but imperfectly ruses. to i. 
except a few who have systematically studied t 
principles and who strive to imagine what w . 
be the result of their full application to ag 

True principles can always be applied to 
tice provided adequate means are obtained _ 
with common sense, will deny that the pri i 
which I advocate are principles of Nature, and 
therefore eternally true? Who has suff) 
experience in the various departments of the omy 
ness of life to say with knowledge that these mal 
ciples cannot be most advantageously appli 
practice for the permanent benefit of the po 
tion, not only of Great Britain and Ireland but of 
the World? . 

I now re-assert, that whenever they shall be fully 
fairly, and honestly applied in their entirety and 
purity to practice, they will produce such result, 
as the world has never yet seen :—no, nor, in the 
present crude and undeveloped state of the mind 
of the mass of mankind are they competent t 
trace,,step by step, in their imaginations, the jp. 
numerable beneficial and beautiful results which 
will necessarily emanate in practice from th 
divine, unchangeable principles of Nature which] 
advocate. It is only bya commission or committee 
of “‘ scientific and experienced men of business jp 
every department of life” that the subject can be 
comprehended ; for it embraces the entire busines 
of society in one machine, in which all its 
physical and mental, are scientifically wnlead oa 
so adjusted that each part is systematically adapted 
to every other part, and that the whole, when » 
combined, will be complete to secure the rapid 
progress of the human race, in harmony and unity, 
to great goodness, high excellence and perpetual 
happiness. 

Have you, Mr. Editor, any, the most distant, 
conception of such a machine of society? Do yo 
imagine that, with the insane instruction whic 
has hitherto been forced into the minds of all 
classes, sects and parties over the world,—any 
of these individuals are competent to imagine or to 
judge correctly of a machine to be constructed to 
perform in a superior manner all the business of 
life in all countries through succeeding ages! But 
such is the machine which I have always proposed 
for investigation. And do you imagine that it wil 
not require a ‘committee of scientific and experi- 
enced men in every department of life” to give an 
opinion deserving of any attention respecting a 
compound so new and so little likely to be compre: 
hended by the most practical men in their now 
divided departments of life, or by scientific men 
whose practical knowledge is only with individual 
sciences ? 

I have never yet commenced any such exper: 
ment. I have always known that it is as impos 
sible to unite the system of society which I have 
always advocated with the present now worn-t 
most irrational system, as to unite oil and water, 
the two poles of the earth, or the spirit of univers 
charity with the existing spirit of this world,—a, 
in fact, to unite that which is purely rational with 
that which is grossly irrational, or happiness with 
misery. 

Talk of any of the experiments which have bee 
tried being an experiment to try the truth of the 
principles which I advocate! As well may yo 
talk of giving a specimen of pure water with 4 
compound containing nine-tenths of gross = 54 
ties. Those experiments to which you allude” 
your notice of my proceedings were not my expe 
ments, nor commenced by me. They were exper 
ments controlled by others; and none of them bai 
more than a small portion of my views, witha larg 
proportion of the old irrational system of sociel 
necessarily combined with them, and which ¥ 
sure to destroy them. es 

Talk of failures of experiments on my principles: 
Why, this is the very earliest period when it wouli 
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acticable, in Co! uence of the prejudices 
id into the minds of all, for an attempt to be 
to form a common-sense compound of society 
ai te a rational community. 
° but a very natural, mistake you have 
Because my name does not figure among 
in the fashionable world, who attract the 
= of the public, you imagine that I am neg- 
ited. Never was there a greater misconception. 
[only wish my fellow-creatures were half as well 
care of in their old age as I have been,—oras 
Je, contented, and in the enjoyment of 
s rsonal happiness ade ee . 
j xchange my unpopularity with minds 
~ tyre nth he ve Nhe old world, the 
' f so many sincere friends, and paige 
jetness of my present enjoyments, for the 
ute of all the y thorities of the world. I 
| gn too much of the annoyance and discom- 
forts attending popularity, to have desire for 
theslightest portion of it :—at my time of life espe- 
‘ RoBerT OWEN. 





CONSERVANCY OF THE RIVER MEDWAY. 
The Hotel, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 

BerorE passing to the more important portion 
of ny letter, I beg to state that I had conceived 
te deduction arrived at by your more recent cor- 

lent on the subject of Tenterden steeple to 
have followed as the result of the dialogue quoted 
inthe letter p. 887, ante, and irrespectively even 
of the contest. In that letter I expressed an 
opinion unfavourable for the future of rivers which 
ue subject to such custodiency as we dignify by 
testyle and title of Conservancy of the Thames 
md Medway,—and I also gave priority to the 
Medway in that recital as being infinitely the 
worse specimen of such handiwork. Indeed, from 
the importance of its position both as a commercial 
highway and asa naval harbour, its rapid deteriora- 
tion, even in our time, is, I had almost said, a dis- 

to the age in which we live. 

Some thirty years ago, a private gentleman of 
Rochester was the means of awakening the atten- 
tion of the then Government to the changes which 
were occurring in the river Medway; and there 
resulted therefrom the appointment of a committee 
of the House of Commons to consider the subject. 
The blue book which emanated from this inquiry 
is entitled ‘On Rochester Bridge and the River 
Medway,’—and is now out of print, but is obtain- 
ile in the British Museum. The other result 
thereof was the appointment of three officers as a 
committee to suggest and carry into execution 
remedial measures :—these Commissioners were 
Sir Byam Martin, Sir Robert Seppings, and Mr. 
Robert Barlow. A letter from these gentlemen, 
eapressive of their opinions on the matter, appears 
in the blue book aforesaid ; as also does another 
fom Mr. Rennie,—who seems in great measure to 
lave blinked the subject of the river, and mainly 
proposed the conversion of Chatham Reach into a 
wet dock, by altering the course of this portion of 

Tiver. 

Tradition asserts that something was attempted 
by the three Commissioners; and one has heard 
that some effort had been made about that time 
towards closing an inlet of the river named St. 
Mary's Creek. This inlet adjoins Chatham Dock- 
yard; and is one of a most formidable character, 
msmuch as it assumes the position that the string 
tees to the arc of a bow—the river reaches being 
it the are. It is, by consequence, therefore, the 
thortest road to the lowest point,—and this both 
m the flood and the ebb tides. By its action the 
itervening reaches are in great measure deprived 
of the tide which should pass through them ; and 
w there are no less than three such inlets between 
, and Stangate Creeck—a distance of some 

itmiles—we may assume that the river has had 

‘principal element of its own decay implanted in 
itfrom the earliest time. 

passing notice of the change which has come 

y Pr of the reaches thus deprived of its 

g backwater by the inlet above named 


(t. Mary’s Creek) will hardly be deemed out of 
pace here. It is stated in the evidence of one of 
the witnesses in 1820, and this is confirmed by the 
“aminations of others, that in Short Reach, the 





locality in question, about the year 1790, line-of- 
battle ships were accustomed to be laid up in 
ordinary. In 1820 there had ceased to be water 
enough for frigates. There has not been within 
my memory any description of craft in ordinary 
laid up here. 

Furthermore, in this reach there was formerly 
a bank, called also a horse, or middle ground. I 
use here the word “was,” because this bank, I 
am assured, now constitutes a portion of the mud 
from the shore. To the northward of this bank 
lay no longer ago than the last war a prison-ship, 
I believe, named the Sandwich, and a chapel-ship 
called the Bristol. I have not found amongst 
people now living any one who remembers these 
ships to have floated at low-water time; but the 
result of my inquiries has tended to assure me 
that these vessels lay in from seven to nine feet at 
that time of tide. There is now no water at all 
in this channel:—it has quite grown up. Not a 
month since, I was speaking with a man who 
whilst an apprentice had accompanied the boat 
which at stated intervals went down from Chat- 
ham to supply the prison-ship with beef. 

From the date of the termination of this inquiry 
in 1820, there seems to have been a cessation of 
interest or investigation on this subject. A survey 
took place in connexion with a general re-examina- 
tion of the southern coasts between 1837 and 1840. 
In the latter year were published the Admiralty 
Charts of the Medway, in two sheets. These are 
the first and only reliable charts of this river, and 
will form the basis for future comparison of changes 
in depth, &c. There was a chart by Hemmant in 
the previous century; but it is of no avail, I 
believe, from the time of tide at which the sound- 
ings were taken not having been noted. 

The Admiralty Charts of 1840 chronicle through- 
out a district extending some eight miles below 
Chatham the appearance of hundreds of islets of 
saltern of every conceivable size and shape,—each 
one and all the result of the disintegration of the 
neighbouring marshes. The appearance of sheet 
No. 2 is certainly suggestive rather of a morass 
than of a river. And to the former combination of 
mud, water and land IT sincerely believe the river 
is rapidly progressing. 

The extraordinary power of silting possessed by 
this river has been briefly alluded to in the mention 
which has been made of Short Reach :—another 
striking example is, in the loss of causeways or 
hards at Chatham. I can myself speak to having 
seen one of these taken as it were from under one’s 
feet—that at the Chest Arms Tavern; this has 
been completely buried under several feet of mud 
within the last twelve years. I am informed that 
another hard, called the Ship Causeway, has shared 
a like fate :—and of yet more importance was the 
Ordnance Hard, also lost. 

Tt has been stated to me that an annual expen- 
diture of 5,000/. is incurred in removing the de- 
position of mud from the docks at Sheerness, 

A very extensive inlet of the river, in that por- 
tion of it which I am now endeavouring to describe, 
had been stated to me to have shoaled since the 
survey of 1840 exceedingly. I therefore, in 
the early spring of this year, passed through it 
twice ;—and my belief is that there is less water 
throughout the whole length thereof by from three 
to four feet than existed at the time of the survey 
in 1840. I do not pretend to attach high import- 
ance to amateur work of this kind; but I took the 
precaution of measuring the lead: line,—and also 
of sailing through on one of these occasions in 
company with a fleet of dredging vessels, so as to 
be sure that my boatman was taking his craft 
through in the best of the water. This inlet is 
named South Yanilet, in contradistinction to that 
other Yantlet through which the conservators of 
this river—the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London—were wont to pass out of the Thames to 
their cure of the Medway. No indication of this 
inlet occurs in Sellar’s Map of Cantium,—supposed 
to have been made in 1650, or thereabouts; though 
Lambarde makes special mention of it as, in his 
time, 1578, ‘‘ notorious for oistres,”—and derives 
its appellation from a Saxon word Ganlade, signi- 
fying an inlet with two mouths or entrances. 

These statements, which I believe will be found 





to be correct, if taken in connexion with and in 
sequence to the examinations of witnesses before 
the Committee of the House of Commons in 1820, 
may be considered to constitute a strong case as 
to the progressive shoaling of the river and its 
branches, They are, however, merely a selection 
from several others which might be adduced. 

I shall now proceed to a short consideration of 
the causes by which such changes are brought about : 
—and I feel convinced that we shall find that the 
waste and destruction of the salterns is a main in- 
gredient therein. 

I have before alluded to the extraordinary con- 
figuration of land which constitutes the margin of 
this portion of the river; and I have now further 
to add, that upon many of these islands and islets 
of saltern are scattered here and there, in every 
stage of decay, the ruins of old walls,—indication 
sufficient, one would imagine, of a happier past. 
These are perceptible on sheet 2 of the Admiralty 
Chart,—in many such situations being there indi- 
cated by a single line. A comparison between the 
chart last named and the Ordnance map seems to 
show a considerable change as having taken place 
in the interval as to the volume and extent of the 
salterns. This appears to me to be perceptible in the 
greatest degree amongst those marshes which are 
in the Ordnance map called the Gillingham Salterns. 
The date of the Ordnance survey was, I believe, 
1807. 

3esides this, we have at the lower extremity of 
these reaches a point of land whereon from time 
out of mind a beacon has been placed. I find men, 
who speak of not more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience, allege that this beacon has been shifted in- 
wards four times within their knowledge ; and the 
state of this beacon when I landed at Ockham 
Point in the spring of this year argued a fifth re- 
moval in the same direction very speedily. 

Over against this point, but on the south bank of 
the river, are situated the Burntwich Marshes. The 
shepherd in charge here states that he has been 
on this marsh for thirty-nine years,—that he had 
seen a map which he was told was 200 years old, 
and that then the marsh and salterns measured 
1,200 acres. This same marsh was measured some 
ten years ago, and there remained but 800 acres. 
The same person states that during the last war a 
Russian fleet lay in Salt Pan Reach,—and that a 
fever having broken out on board these ships, their 
dead were buried in Burntwich Salterns. He added, 
that subsequently the bodies of these people had 
washed out, and that he had seen nothing of their 
remains for sixteen years past. This statement 
was confirmed by the evidence of a dredgerman, 
who remembered when the remnants of coffins 
were no uncommon spectacle hereabouts. Both 
these people asserted that within the last ten years 
a considerable islet of saltern had become sub- 
merged, which, both on the Admiralty chart and 
on the Ordnance map is laid down immediately 
under the outermost extremity of this marsh, called 
Shapness. I had this account reiterated again at 
a place several miles off, —viz., at Upchurch. 
This islet appears to have been remarkable from 
having had on it a mound such as is not uncommon 
here. Their use is to drive the sheep on in high 
tides; and they are occasionally provided with 
a pond or tank of water which, by its elevation, is 
preserved from the admixture of salt water. 

The scene of ruin and devastation everywhere 
observable throughout this district is in these 
salterns almost terrible to behold. The whole of the 
grass on many acres of land is as it were combed 
or rolled flat by the scum of the top tide which 
falls over them towards Shawfleet and Stangate 
Creek :—ditches, watercourses, small creeks, ruined 
walls, and broken stray ways, form a scene of 
confusion which from its very sadness haunts one 
for weeks after a visit. I found amongst the 
archives of the Woods and Forests the map which 
accompanied the conveyance of one of these marsh 
islands to the late Mr. Margetts, in 1825. The 
name of this island is Bishop’s Marsh ; and a con- 
siderable diminution is observable by comparison 
of this map with the delineation of the same on 
sheet 2 of the Admiralty chart of 1840. 

I have been very unsuccessful in my attempt to 
arrive at the past history of these now desolate 
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places. Those which have been under consideration 
here are within a distance of from four to five 
miles of the Roman Watling Street; and not further 
from a principal station thereon—Newington— 
where at this day exist still the names of Key 
Coll, Collis Caii—Key Street, Caii Stratum—and 
the Crochfield. Numerous Roman remains are 
found in the marshes themselves, I believe the 
Rev. Mr. Woodruff, of Upchurch, is a purchaser 
of such relics. I have myself seen at Bishop's 
Marsh cinerary urns, and other Roman works in 
pottery, which had been found there. 

In ‘Dugdale on Inbankments’ these districts 
are especially mentioned as having been subject to 
the laws by which Romney Marsh was governed ; 
and the names of certain gentlemen of the county 
—of whom if I remember aright Sir Thomas 
Cheyney was one—are recited as having acted as 
Commissioners thereon. Writing as I do at this 
distance from London, and without my notes and 


references, I may be open to error on some of these | 


points :— my impression, however, is, that Sir 
Thomas Cheyney and two others were in this com- 
mission at the time of Henry the Eighth. The 
duties of these Commissioners would seem to have 
consisted in a visitation of the district committed to 
their charge; and the power was given to them of 
convoking juries to assess the lands for the repair 
and keeping up of the walls. 

I think, therefore, if my hypothesis be correct, 
that the rapid deterioration of this river has ensued 
from the wreck and devastation that it has been 
permitted to exercise upon the land on its margins. 
We find in the institution above described a very 
admirable provision for the conservation of the 
river :—the then Commissioners would appear to 
have been county gentlemen, doubtless well 
acquainted with the requisites of their own neigh- 
bourhood, and, from the position of at least one of 
them, responsible for its safe custody as a matter 
of honour. 

I have always believed that the present conser- 
vators of the Thames and Medway were the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London; and a notice of 
a bill to amend the conservancy, and for extension 
of powers, appeared in the Times somewhere about 
the 5th of November 1850, signed by the City 
Remembrancer. The functions of this august body 
T imagined were deputed to the Navigation Com- 
mittee :—an assemblage of grocers and other trades- 
men, who serve thereon for some four years. A 
very able illustration of a portion of their employ- 
ments whilst on their annual visitation to this 
river appeared in the Jllustrated London News 
some three years ago :—a principal feature was, the 
bumping of new members on the March stones of 
the city boundaries. The whole affair would have 
disgraced a school of charity boys out for the day 
to beat the bounds. The charity boys, however, 
are, IT apprehend, regaled with less choice refec- 
tions than are provided for the Navigation Com- 
mittee of the City of London on such occasions. 

During my inquiries on this subject, however, 
I had become aware that a department of the Ad- 
miralty yclept the Harbour Department exercise 
some jurisdiction in these matters. What funds, or 
what powers, this department may have been in- 
vested with, I know not. I apprehend their ap 
pointment resulted from the Tidal Harbour Com- 
mission :—and I do trust shortly to hear that their 
attention is directed seriously to the condition of 
this river. 

I think it incumbent on me to add, before con- 
cluding this subject for the present, that having 
addressed both the Hydrographer of the Navy 
and the Secretary of the Harbour Department, 
my letters have been honoured by both with a 
promptness and attention alike flattering and 
assuring. <A letter which has recently come to me 
from Gillingham, on the Medway, acquaints me 
that the officer who formerly surveyed the river 
between 1837 and 1840 has been recently examin- 
ing both Short Reach and South Yantlet :—we 
shall therefore probably be shortly in possession of 
information of a more trustworthy character than 
can by any possibility be looked for from amateur 
observation or inquiry.—Yours, &c. J.C. G. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue British Archeological A’ssociation com- 
menced its Eighth Annual Congress at Derby on 
Monday last, under the presidency of Sir Oswald 
Mosley. Though the Association is but a small 
force, in point both of numbers and of importance, 
—yet this year its managers have out-generalled 
the Institute,—and it is clear from the briefest 
descriptions in the daily papers that the Derby 
meeting must have been a more gratifying gather- 
ing than the Bristol assembly. That this was the 
case, is also confirmed to us by persons who were 
present. Formerly, the Institute was celebrated 
for its admirable excursions:—witness those at the 
| York, Norwich and Lincoln meetings. Now it has 
| sunk to a temporary museum :—witness Salisbury, 
| Oxford and Bristol. This should not be. It is true 

that the Association has not opened up on this visit 
| other than often-travelled ground. Who has not 
| seen the leaning spire at Chesterfield, Bolsover 
! Castle, and Mrs, Hamilton Gray’s Pretender relics 
! and Etrurian antiquities? The commonest school- 
boy knows the story of Bess of “Hardwicke,—and 
every artizan north of the Trent and south of the 
Tyne has seen Chatsworth and Haddon Hall. It 
was pleasant, however, no doubt, to see them again 
in antiquarian company ;—and the presence of the 
Duke of Rutland, at Haddon, to welcome the Asso- 
ciation to his noble old hall was a graceful act, and 
one well worthy of imitation by noblemen at future 
meetings. Nor has the time of the Association 
| been wholly surrendered to excursions. Papers 
were read by Mr. Halliwell and Mr. Planché:— 
by the former, on the Monastic Institutions of 
Derbyshire,—by the latter, on the armorial bear- 
ings of Ferrers and Peverill. Mr. Duesbury 
explained Haddon,—and Mr. Paxton, in the 
unavoidable absence of the Duke, did the honours 
of Chatsworth. On the whole, the meeting at 
Derby may be called ‘a hit.”—We doubt how- 
ever, if our stock of antiquarian information 
will be in any way increased by such pleasant 
pic-nic excursions under the disguise of archzolo- 
gical inquiry. The members will bring back sun- 
burnt cheeks and pleasant recollections (things 
worth obtaining in themselves) :—but the Journal 
of the Association will hardly, we fear, receive any 
additions of moment from the Derby congress. 
—The success of these annual meetings of both 
Societies will be found materially to depend on 
the number, importance and skill evinced in the 
management of the excursions. The bulk of the 
members can hear papers in London. With well 
considered and well-managed excursions—and a 
good temporary museum,—each Society may con- 
trive to gratify its members for many years,—and 
with the money which each carries away, may 
enlarge at leisure the bounds of true archzeological 
inquiry. 

We mentioned last week the intended meeting, 
on Monday, the 18th inst., of the subscribers of the 
Memorial to the Master of the Rolls on the sub- 
ject of fees for making historical investigations 
connected with the Public Records. It took place 
accordingly at the rooms of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety; when—in the absence of Lord Mahon, the 
President, and of Mr. Bruce (the originator of the 
movement), from severe illness—the chair was taken 
by Mr. Payne Collier. A short series of resolu- 
tions was agreed to, acknowledging the obligations 
of literature—especially of antiquarian literature— 
to Sir John Romilly for the proposed concession to 
be made directly, and for the promised future bene- 
ficial changes to be introduced as soon as the new 
general Record Offices shall be in such an advanced 
state as to allow of the plan being carried out.—The 
only objection that we feel to the arrangement 
which the Master of the Rolls is willing to adopt 
instanter, is, that perhaps too much is left to the 
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Records,—since it will rest with him only to say 
whether particular individuals are or are not enti- 
tled, from the nature of their inquiries, to be ex- 
cused from the payment of fees. However, this 
regulation is, as we have said, to be merely tem- 
porary; and we have too much confidence in Sir F. 
Palgrave to suppose that he will be governed at 
any time in his decision by partiality or caprice. 





pleasure and discretion of the Deputy-Keeper of | 


The permanent plan 


CAve. 23, | 


pted hereafter wi 

men who have avowed and specific ok — 

entitled to the privilege, let the wishes of 
in authority in any of the departments — 
they may. — will be the more pn. - 
cause it may happen at some futu fod aus 
an individual may fill the eltuation ry~ th 
Keeper who, unlike Sir F, Palgrave i 
pgoverned by personal antipathies, —possib} be 
by interests opposed to those of the party on 
a claimant for the opportunity of making in 
= unrestricted investigations, I 
t may interest some of our reade ; 
formed that the Post Office sagubdllens rie 
books and magazines are transmitted by th 
office has been extended to Nova Scotia — 
rates are the same as in England. PB hag 

M. Donnadieu has printed a few copies jy 
quarto, with fac-similes, of his recently disperse 
collection of autograph letters, catalogued by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. We do not remember 
to have seen a better catalogue of autographs . 
its octavo shape,—and in its quarto garb, ani 
with illustrations, it is yet more attractive, 1 

Our old acquaintance, the Ecclesiastical Histon 
Society, has been winding up its affairs ata publi 
meeting watched over by the Bishop of London, th. 
Earl of Harrowby, the Master of the Temple, an 
others :—-when, as weare informed, it was considere| 
advisable that the labours of the Society shouli 
terminate with the completion of the works noy 
in course of being published. It was furthe 
recommended, ‘‘ that the public be respectfully 
and urgently invited to aid in securing a lary: 
accession of subscribers to the Society ; as well in 
order to hasten the completion of the works already 
promised, as to protect from most serious loss 4 
private clergyman who, as one of the origin 
promoters of the Society, has advanced sums 
the amount of 2,000/. and upwards, to meet the 
debts of the Society, incurred in a great measure 
by the costly nature of the publications, and wh 
has contracted further liabilities to carry to ther 
completion the works which had been commeneel’ 
The hapless lender of the 2,000/. is, as we have 
before said, to be pitied: but he would have bal 
a larger share of our sympathy had the Society 
works been better than they are. We think, tov, 
that he will probably agree with us in considering 
himself entitled to look for a sympathy nearer 
home—where the argument of bad management 
cannot be pleaded—before he appeals to a public 
who have already that complaint against him ani 
the other promoters of the Society. : 

The daily papers announce the death, in lis 
eighty-fifth year, of the Rev. William Field, auth 
of ‘The Life of Dr. Parr,’ &c. 

The title of ‘The Traveller's Library,’ adoptel 
by the Messrs. Longman for their recent series! 
shilling publications, was suggested, it is said, by 
Mr. Macaulay. The idea originated in the cheap 
reprint of Lord Mahon’s ‘Rebellion of 45, which 
Mr. Macaulay observed at a railway station. The 
size and appearance adopted by the Messrs. Lon 
man are not very dissimilar from Lord Mahon: 
reprint. 

There are sermons in the stones of our meétr 
politan bridges. Last winter one of the arch 
of Blackfriars Bridge gave way; and the buses 
part of this summer—the most crowded tht 
London has ever known—that. important thoroug: 
fare, the only free passage from the northern 
the southern bank, between London Bridge s 
Westminster, has been closed against vehicles 
of every kind. Certain works have been mp" 
gress some months on that bridge,—and ut a 
now announced as almost ready for re-open: 
but when our readers are informed that 
stone and earth have merely been removed fn 
above the falling arch, and a wooden ye 
with a thin covering of concrete, throwa vile 
the piers to supply a new causeway—they 
pretty well able to judge of the stability of ae 
novated structure at Blackfriars. Yet, on 
this warning, another session of Parlin 
been allowed to slip away without anything Th 
settled as to the old bridge at Westminster. | oa 
unsafe and unsightly mass of masonry emai’ 
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rather infirmly—fixed in the bed of the 

ey when it began to tumble down four or five 
wae. The very genius of procrastination 
pus 46° “in these affairs. Meanwhile, the 
wt assures us, that, in the not unlikely event 
severe winter and large accumulation of ice 
eee s will fall into the river. Such a cata- 
- would arrest the navigation, and most 
; interfere with the intercourse between 
and south London. The warning has 
long and loud; but bodies like the West- 
— Bridge Company will not listen to the 
-* , charm he ever so wisely. It may afford 


little consolation to those who wish to 
a ee the means of communicating with ‘the 


the water,” to be told that the piers 
¢ the new Chelsea bridge slowly begin to rise 
ane the low-water line. Pile-driving engines 
nounted on each pier, would seem to indicate an 
intention of proceeding somewhat more rapidly 
yith this work :—not before it is needful—for the 
dilatory system which prevails in our other public 
sorks is by no means unknown here. Some delay, 
is said, has been occasioned by the trial of a 
yew method of hydraulic engineering. The piers 
of the new structure, says the Daily News, ‘‘in- 
sad of being founded in a coffer-dam, and built 
of regular masonry, are composed of concrete, 
grounded and protected on all sides by a substan- 
tial casing of cast iron. Thus no coffer-dam is re- 
aired, and the engineer calculates that he will be 
ible to carry up his piers to the height of seven 

fet above high water for the same sum that a} 
gffer-dam would have cost under the old system.” | 

Sir Robert Kane, Director of the Museum of 
Irish Industry, has presented a report on the pro- | 
posed manufacture of chemical products from peat 
asa means of increasing the economical prosperity | 
ofIreland. In this report he discusses two points: 
—frst, the nature and quantities of the chemical 
substances obtainable from peat,—and secondly, | 
the chanees of the proposed manufacture as a com- 
nercial speculation. On the first point the con- | 
dusion is, that from 100 parts of peat there may | 
be obtained on an average 1°110 parts of ammonia, | 
305 of acetate of lime, *140 of wood naphtha, | 
‘125 of paraffine, and 1:059 of oils fixed and vola- 
tile. In regard to the second point—viz. the cost 
of production, and the consequent chances of the 
proposed branch of manufacture, —Sir Robert states 
that he does not believe in the possibility at pre- 
sat of any absolute conclusions. He thinks that 
the cheapness of the process of manufacture from 
peat has been exaggerated by some of those who 
have been most active in recommending it to the 
public; and that, the manufacture being of a 
novel character, and likely to be established in 
localities unaccustomed to such modes of industry, 
the expense may in some cases rise beyond the 
point at which the manufacture would be profit- 
able, Still, with all this caution, he holds out the 
tope that the manufacture may, after it shall have 
had the benefit of a little further experience, turn 
out to be—if not such an immense boon to Ireland 
4s its sanguine advocates anticipate—at least suffi- 
ciently successful. 

The prize of a hundred guineas offered some 
nonths ago, as our readers will remember, by the 
Duke of Northumberland, for the best model of a 
new life-boat, has been awarded to Mr. James 
Beeching, boat-builder of Great Yarmouth. The 
models are collected at Somerset House. 

An Exeter Correspondent writes to us as fol- 
low—‘ In these days of Ventilation, Draining, 
al Sanitary Regulations, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that the ‘ Railway Nuisance’ should never have 
attracted attention. Hundreds of acres of stagnant 
water border every line of railway throughout 
Great Britain, deteriorating the air, and rendering 
ls healthy, if not positively unhealthy, the whole 
adjacent country. Unless it can be shown that 

stagnant waters are not generative of un- 
olesome miasma, an Act of Parliament ought to 
oblige the respective Companies to drain or pump 
them off forthwith. Will you, in consideration for 
Her Majesty's lieges, raise your influential voice, 
md talk to the Board of Health on the subject ”” 

The Liverpool Mercury congratulates that town 

on the prospect that an arrangement will at length 


— side of 





be concluded which will give to it such a museum 
as will be exceeded only by the British Museum, 
—and with reference to natural history and orni- 
thology, will not, says that paper, be much, if at all, 
inferior to the latter magnificent national institu- 
tion.—Our readers know that the Earl of Derby has 
offered to the town of Liverpool his father’s valuable 
collection of stuffed birds and other preserved ani- 
mal specimens :—and the Manchester Examiner and 
Times says that the basis of the arrangement in 
question is understood to be as follows. —The 
Royal Institution and the Permanent Gallery of 
Art, together with their contents, are to be trans- 
ferred to the corporation; who are to endow the 
same with a sufficient annual sum to keep up the 
institution,—such sum not to be less than 700J. 
a-year. The proprietors are to name trustees, in 
whom the property will be vested, so as to prevent 
any alienation, and to secure to the public for ever 
the benefit of free admission to the museum and 
gallery. The corporation are to erect additional 
rooms, so as to cover the whole site of the Royal 
Institution and schools. 


be full of political sentiments of the kind that form 
the ground of his being in prison, and that the 
Government should take part in the editing of such a 
work,—are singular circumstances; and the expla- 
nation offered by those who are conversant with 
the affair is, either that Guerazzi is a man whose 
liberalism is not of the species regarded as dan- 
gerous by Governments like the Tuscan, or that 
the Tuscan Government hopes to derive advantage 
from some revelations which Guerazzi is likely to 
make relative to the conduct of the Piedmontese 
or constitutional party during the late struggle. 
In this free country the natural impression made 





One or more of the | 


by such facts is,—how miserable must be the state 
| of a country the Government of which is seen at 
}one moment prohibiting the circulation of the 
noblest works of the human mind, and the next 
| intriguing with its own state-prisoners and acting 
| as the editors of works written by men whom they 
| themselves are trying for treason. 
| In consequence of the exclusion by the Austrian 
| Minister of Public Instruction of a Protestant 
| professor from the office of Dean of the Philoso- 


rooms is to bear the name of the noble earl who | phical College in the University of Vienna, it is 
has made to the town so splendid a present; and, | stated that all the Protestant professors of the Uni- 
in accordance with his wish, it will be vested in | versity—nine in number—threaten to resign. 
trustees named by his Lordship, unless the present | Letters from Heidelberg announce the death in 
earl will consent that it be held under the general | that city of Dr. Paulus, the eminent theologian and 
trust. In either case that portion of the institu- | orientalist, at the advanced age of ninety. Dr. 
tion is to bear the name of the ‘‘Derby Museum.” | Paulus was for thirty-seven years professor of 
The present schools in Seel Street are to be pur- | Church History and Biblical Exegesis in the uni- 
chased at a fair valuation—including, of course, | versity of that town. He was also one of the com- 
the playground attached to them—with a view of pilers of the Wurtemberg Constitution of ,1814, 
appropriating them to the public library; and as and editor of the journal entitled Sophronizon. 
there is a sum of 6,000/. in the hands of the pro- |The name of the venerable Professor carries the 
prietors, it is calculated that that amount in addi- | memory back to a long departed generation :—his 
tion to the sum which they will receive for the | daughter was the wife of William Schlegel.—From 
present schools will enable them to erect new and | Halle, we hear of the death of another voluminous 
more spacious buildings in a more airy and de- | German writer, John Godfrey Gruber, founder and 
sirable situation. | principal editor of the ‘ Universal Encyclopedia of 
The Sheffield papers, we see, are busy with a! Sciences and Arts,’—a work which was at first 
project for doing honour to their townsman, Mr. carried on by him conjointly with Herr Ersch. 
Montgomery, on the approaching return of his ; Herr Gruber was also a large contributor to the Lit- 
birth-day, the 5th of November : when, if he | teratur Zeitung and the Conversations-Lexicon. His 
should liveso long, he will have completed his eighty | separate works include—‘The Destiny of Man,’ 
summers. A subscription list has already been | ‘The Dictionary of Esthetics and Archeology,’ 
opened,—and, it is said, well received. A bust and | ‘ Researches into the Greek and Roman Mytho- 
a statue are both talked of ; and it seems to be the | logy,’ ‘ The Life of Wieland,’ and ‘The Dictionary 
general desire that the sentiment of admiration and of German Synonymes.’ These are but a few of 
congratulation should be expressed inamanner wor- | his many writings. 
thy ofthe town. It will no doubt occur to the sub- We are glad to see the friends of the Scottish 
scribers that in the course of nature the author of | poor adopting the sound principle of paying no 
‘The World before the Flood’ and ‘The Common | money in relief except in return for some useful 
Lot’ may not long remain among them to illustrate | labour. Distress, we are assured, has been greatly 
their town,—-that his name and his memory will , increased in the highlands and islands by the sys- 
soon be all that can be left to local pride : and that, | tem of giving alms on a large scale without regard 
therefore, while they have the work in hand, it | to the recipient’s willingness or unwillingness to 
may be best at once and worthily to crown the yet | work. The great point, as we have often urged, 
living poet with the honours which would other- | is, to help the destitute peasantry of the north to 
wise await him dead. Their townsman has made for | help themselves; and this, we think, the Royal 


himself a worthy and abiding place in our litera- 
ture, —and the stranger visiting Sheffield will na- 
turally expect to meet with some suggestions of his 
bodily presence in its streets or public places. But 
we feel that these considerations can be safely left 
to that appreciation of Mr. Montgomery’s genius 
which has already caused this initiative to be 
taken. 

The eighteenth session of the Scientific Congress 
of France will open on the 12th of next month, in 
the city of Orleans,—and last ten days. 

A curious thing is said to be going on in Flo- 
rence, illustrating the odd relationship at present 
existing in Italy between literature and the ruling 
powers, and the readiness of a Government like 
the Tuscan occasionally to relax the ordinary cus- 
toms of censorship in order to gain a temporary 
end. Guerazzi, who was chief of the Tuscan ad- 
ministration during the recent liberal movement, 
and who is now in consequence a state-prisoner 
under trial for high treason, is said to have written 
in prison a lengthy work under the title of ‘An 
Apology for the Political Life of Guerazzi,’— which 
work is now in course of being printed with the 
consent of the Tuscan Government. The work, it 
is said, has even been revised, while passing through 
the press, by Signor Zami, Tuscan Minister of Grace 
and Justice. That a state-prisoner should thus be 
allowed to issue from his prison a work which must 





Patriotic and Industrial Society of Scotland may 
perhaps do to some extent by means of the paro- 
chial farms, agricultural schools, and improved sys- 
tems of rural economy to which their attention has 
lately been directed. Merely to send sums of 
money, necessarily small when divided among 
many hamlets, from London or Edinburgh into 
the distressed districts, is of little use. Such a 
course may have the effect of serving a few poor 
families,—but it can scarcely produce a permanent 
result of a beneficial kind. _The Highlanders are 
now in a transition state. The old clannish spirit 
is dead:—the spirit of self-reliance has not yet ar- 
rived. The relations of the laird and the carl have 
been completely changed ; the one has ceased to 
feed—or to serve—the other. The landlord gene- 
rally lives away from his estate; and the peasant— 
whose fathers have left him a legacy consisting of 
great ignorance, a voracious appetite, and loyalty 
without an object—finds himself thrown on his 
own resources. Privation is incident to such a 
condition. But the condition is one requiring edu- 
cation still more than charity ; and we trust that 
whatever means may lie at the disposal of the 
Royal Patriotic and Industrial Society, a fair por- 
tion of them will be invested in the proposed paro- 
chial farms and schools of agriculture. The race 
requires to be improved by cultivation as well as 
| the soil. 
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Closing of the Exhibition. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. on 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIEN 
STERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 
= Ten to Six, and WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 6.—Admission, le. ; Catal 





1c ls. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.— NOW EX- 
HIBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet broad 
high, represeuting MOUNT MTNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS on 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.— Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till Six. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Strect. — The 
CRYSTAL PALACE as a WINTER GARDEN is exhibited 
immediately preceding the Diorama of the OVERLAND a 





to INDIA, showing Southampton, Cintra, the Tagns, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, Aden, Cey- 
on. ras, Calcutta, and the magnificent Meagelcum., “The Taj 
Mehal,” the exterior by moonlight, the beautiful gateway, and 
orgeous interior. DAILY, at Twelve, Three, end Bight. 
dimission, 12., 28. 6d. aud 3s. Doors open half-an-hour before each 
representation. 


The GREAT DIORAMA of JERUSALEM and the HOLY 

AND, ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER, 
by Messrs. Bartlett and Beverly.—An entire section of this 
grand SERIES of PICTURES is devoted to the Holy City, 
with its solemn and interesting associations, including KETH- 
ANY. MOUNT of OLIVES, GARDEN of GETHSEMANE 
VALLEY of JEHOSHAPHAT, POOL of SILOAM, } 
ZION, SITE of SULOMON’S TEMPLE, JEWS’ PLACE of 
WAILING, and the HOLY SEPULCHRE,—with Magnificent 
Views of JERUSALEM. and accompanied by GRAND SACRED 
VOCAL MUSIC. DAILY, at Twelve, Three. and Fight o'clock. 
—Admission, 12.; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Stalls, 2s. 6d 

ST. GEORGE'S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER. 























GREAT DIORAMA of the CITIES and SCENERY of 
BUROPE will LEAVE LONDON in a few weeks, at the close 
of the Great Exhibition. — MR. CHARLES MAKSIHALL’S 
GRAND TOUR THROUGH EUROPE presents extensive 
PANORAMAS of the CITIES of EUROPE; Magnificent Sce- 
nery of the Danube, Italy, Rome and Venice, through Switzer- 
land, down the Lorain vad Khine, and home, the white cliffs 
of Britain.—Tourist’s Gallery, Leicester Square.—Admission, 18. ; 
Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Stalls, 33.— Daily, at I'welve, Three Light 
o’e! . Doors open half-an-hour previous to each Exh 2. 








SYRIAN LADIFS and MUSICIANS.— The first Syrian Pcr- 
formers who have appeared in London (the Syro-Lebanon Com- 
y), recently arrived from Aleppo, now illustrate their Marners, 
ms, Costume, Music, Vocal and Instrumental, and recite 
Tales from the Arabian Nights, at the LARGE OKIGIN 
DIORAMA of the HOLY LAND, EGYPTIAN HALL.—Daily, 
at Three and Eight. Admivsion, is.; Pit, 1s. (d.; Stal-s, 28. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


THE GREAT EXIIIBITION AND_ THE ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A?ll the MOST INTERESTING 
DEPOSITS at the GREAT EXHIBITION will, in turn, 
LECTURED ON at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTIT 
TION.—The PRESENT LECTURES are by J. H. Pepper, Es 
on the MINERALS and BASE METALS in the Great E 
bition, and their connexion with the possibility of TRANS MUTA- 
TION.—POPULAR LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffuer on the recent 
TOTAL ECLIPSE of the SUN, with splendid Diagrar owi 
the appearances which actually occurred on the lin — 
The creat economy of COOKING by GAS explained.—A LECTURE 
on the HISTORY of the HAKP, by Frederic): Chatterton, sq, 
with Vocal lilustrations—TWO SiRLES of SPLENDID DiIs- 
SULVING VIEWS.—DIVER and DIVING BELL, &e, &e. 
Admission, 18.; Schools, Half-price.— Open deily from half-past 
Ten till Five, and every evening from Seven till half-past Ten. 















FINE ARTS 


Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of ‘Modern 
Painters.’ Smith, Elder & Co. 
WauetHer the enthusiasm of this Victorian era 
be more conscientious or comical in the multipli- 
city of its shrines and the inconsistency of its arti- 
cles of belief, we leave to be decided by the 
holders of ‘‘ the real mesmeric truth.” Certain it 
is, that our expounders of latter-day oracles blow 
hot and cold with marvellous versatility. The 
same self-installed priests who at matins chaunted 
their lusty “ Woe/” against all empiricism, will at 
vespers be found hymning the praises of some pet 
nostrum ; and well it is for their congregations if 
betwixt saint’s-day and saint’s-day the nostrum 
hymned be not exchanged for its opposite,—well 
if those who shouted on Monday ‘‘ Ziry Joanna !” 
do not towards Friday strike up their ‘‘ Sing we 
Ronge !” with equal good courage. In this cha- 
racteristic lies one main difference betwixt ancient 
and modern fanaticism ;—and of this characteristic 
the author of ‘ Modern Painters’ furnishes a signal 
illustration. Here he has betaken himself, in all 
the pomp of his infallibility, to induce us to put 
trust in two opposite faiths at once,—to satisfy us 
that hot and cold are one,—that licence and pedan- 
tic formality are alike to be reverenced,—and that 
with Turner-olatry as strongly professed by him as 








ever, the canonization of St. Millais and other Pre- | 


Raphaelites is entirely compatible and on every 
ground to be defended. 

Rarely has any oracle’s ‘‘ Eyo” been stretched 
further in the demand for blind faith and acqui- 
escence than in this pamphlet :—rarely has “ Ego” 
been more vain-glorious. ‘“‘Eight years ago,” 
asserts our author in his preface, “J advised the 
young artists of England” to be natural ! 
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advice has been carried out to the very letter,” he 
continues, “‘ by a group of men,” who have there- 
fore been assailed ‘‘ with the most scurrilous attacks 
which I ever recollect seeing issue from the public 
press.” —‘‘J have, therefore, thought it due to them 
to contradict the directly false statements which 
have been made respecting their works.” The 
cool and unhesitating assumption in all this of a 
commission ‘to bind and to loose” is something 
to turn the authority, whatever it might other- 
wise have been worth, into burlesque. 

Ere we deal with our author’s contradictions 
and self-contradictions, let us offer a word with 
regard to the above epithet ‘‘ scurrilous.” It is 
curious to see how our modern law-giver forgets 
his own vocabulary of epithets. Mr. Ruskin is 
quite familiar enough with hard names and dis- 
proportioned epithets to be competent to un- 
derstand the value of judgments that keep a 
measure and involve a meaning. Did we not read 
in his ‘Modern Painters’ of the ‘ Laocoon’ as 
“disgusting, "—of Salvator Rosa as ‘‘ base-born and 
thief-bred,”-—of Raphael as ‘‘ corrupted”? True, 
these temperate adjectives are applied to dead men 
—who have neither quarter-staff nor pen to answer 
them withal:—but it would be a new canon of 
criticism, that words permissible on a tomb-stone 
should become offensive when employed in every- 
day parlance. Granting, for argument’s sake, that 
the critics against whom our critic whines in so 
genteel a note have been ever so emphatic in their 
adjectives, they could not “‘ better the instruction” 
of the author of ‘ Modern Painters.’ Would it not, 
then, have been more consistent, as well as more 
comfortable, in him to have added to his “J ad- 
vised” —“ I abused,”—and to have rather rejoiced 
that humbler connoisseurs had followed his example 
in emulating his vituperative powers-——at a modest 
distance ? 

But, leaving the self-approving preface of this 
pamphlet,—passing over its preamble and its some- 
what trite talk about the divinity and the discipline 
of genius,—let us see what, when our writer fairly 
arrives at his subject, at his seventeenth page, he 
has to say in defence of the Pre-Raphaelites. We 
have first the following general proposition.— 

The sudden and universal Naturalism, or Inclination to 
copy ordinary natural objects, which manifested itself 
among the painters of Europe, at the moment when tlie 
invention of printing superseded their legendary labours, 
was no false instinct It was misunderstood and misapplied, 
but it came at the right time, and has maintained itself 
through all hiads of abuse ; presenting, in the recent schools 
of landscape, perhaps only the first-fruits of its power. 
That instinet was urging every painter in Europe at the 
same moment to his true duty—the faithful representation of 
all objects of historica’ interest, or of natural beauty existent 
at the period; representation such as might at once aid the 
advance of the sciences, and keep faithful record of every 
monument of past ages which was likely to be swept away 
in the approaching eras of revolutionary change. 

Some pages of ingenious illustration follow,— 
with which it is needless to concern ourselves. 
Let us suppose our author's dogma to be an as- 
sumed fact,—let us admit with him that the registry 
of what was around them by Van Eyck, Diirer, 
Hemling, Cranach, &c. &c. was a matter of duty 
and devotion with these painters, and not a neces- 
sary accident belonging to their time and place in 
Art. Let us not only do fullest honour to the 
quaint and laborious old painters by whom the 
highest thoughts were personated in the most 
work-a-day garb,—let them be enthroned as Art- 
angels, and the Ghirlandajos and Raphaels and 
Correggios be spat on as a hierarchy of enemies to 
the artist’s soul. When all this is done, we do not 
understand that our Jthuriel’s detection of false- 








| hood in the beauty of the old masters, and truth 


in the stiffness and uncomeliness of the older ones, 
serves his clients much. Certainly, our Pre- 
Raphaelites are not—what the antique truth-tellers 
whom they imitate were—too intensely penetrated 
with the objects around them to be able to dream 
of aught remote or past or imaginative. Their 
Bethlehems are not Victorian but Diireresque. Let 
any one of the Pre-Raphaelites make his picture 
presentable with a hardy use of contemporary 
accessories, and we will then recognize his identity 
of spirit with Diirer and Matsys—will then speak 
of the school as one of sincerity, not grimace,—of 
birth, not dotage. 
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But, again, pleads our Pre-Raphaelite champion, | 


these Regenerators have been dri 
course by a natural antagonism to 
sickliness, &c. &c. The doctrine of Ra 
preached till honest folk could abide it no 

Men became weary of painting by receipt,—nj 
began to awaken—hands to busy themselyes : 4 
the quest after truth.— =e 


Within the last few years some sense of the 
of such teaching has appeared in some 
painters. It only could appear in the you 
older men having become familiarised with the fal, 
or else having passed through it and forgotten it hy 
a degree of harm they had sustained, » NOt welll 
appeared, among our youths,—increased.—m, , 
resolute action. Necessarily, to exist at of Sone a 
support both of strong instincts and of consider, _ the 
contidence, otherwise it must at once have be weet 
by the weight of general authority and received can 
Strong instincts are apt to make men strange. ¢ 
self-confidence, however well founded, to give m 
they do or say the appearance of impertinen 
the self-confidence of Wordsworth, stiffening eve, 
sentence of his prefaces into defiance; there is ee 
it than was needed to enable him to do his work “ q 
not a little ungraceful here and there. Suppose the bs ~ 
bornness and self-trust in a youth, labouring in an Ang 
which the executive part is confessedly to be best le: * 
from masters, and we shall hardly wonder that much an 
work has a certain awkwardness and stiffness in it, or thatl 
he should be regarded with disfavour by many, c 
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most temperate, of the judges trained in the system ie 


breaking through, and with utter contempt and kona 
by the envious and the dull. Consider. totes uae 
particular system to be overthrown was, in the present aed 
one of which the main characteristic was the pursuit 
beauty at the expense of manliness and truth; and it wi 
seem likely, @ priori, that the men intended successful] 
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resist the influence of such a systein should be atned wtistic ap] 


with little natural sense of beauty, and thus rendered 

to the temptation it presented. Summing up these congi- 
tions, there is surely little cause for surprise that pictures 
painted, in a temper of resistance, by exceedingly yo 
men, of stubborn instincts and positive self-trust, and with 
little natural perception of beauty, should not be caleg- 
lated, at the first glance, to win us f.om works enriched by’ 
plagiarism, polished by convention, invested with all the 
attractiveness of artificial grace, and recommended to our 
respect by established authority, 


“‘ This is all mighty fine,” as the Irish lady said 
when she was shown the Jorso,—‘‘ but where are 
the featurés ?’ This sense of beauty and the want 
of it, where do they begin ‘—where do they end! 
Does not colour count for something as well as 
form? Have not our Pre-Raphaelites been sternly 









stingy to Dalilah’s face and figure that they might  aseal wi 


be lovingly lavish on her farthingale —stinted her 
in her graces that they might spend on her laces? 
Have they not, to come to our point, carried 
beauty of colour and manipulation to as high a per- 
fection as they could,—while they have as perse- 
veringly, cn the other hand, avoided beauty of 
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form? If so, where is the consistency of protest? 

Why not, if all known charms and meretricious {Vholelen 

devices were to be waved aside, have rejected the er 
7, I 


rainbow? Why not have clad the Shemina and 
Japhetina of the ark who are caressing the dove and 
the orange (not olive) branch, in no rich purplesand 
greens, but in the unattractive grey garb of their 
wooden toy-box originals? What right has weary 
Mariana, when about to yawn till her back breaks, 
to that lovely blue velvet petticoatof hers? There 
is nothing Spartan, heroic, self-sacrificing, ot 
otherwise exalted as to motive, surely, in the Pre 
Raphaelites’ desperate love for fine clothes. 
Thus much for their champion’s two main de 
fences :—thus much, to state the patent un-truth on 
which to our judgment Pre-Raphaelitism is 
and which can no more pass fora reality than could 
a galvanized Hildegardeor Beowulf were eithernow 
to walk our churches and picture galleries. 
idea of truth destroyed,—what remains to these 
gentlemen? Admirable hand-work, surpassing 
ugliness, and sedulous affectation. Indeed, the 
great ‘‘ Ego” who is their defender himself seems 
disposed at an early stage of his oration to give 
them up; since, after having laid down the two 
points which have here been touched on, 
said a civil thing in passing to Messrs. = 
Prout, Mulready and Lewis,—having a consies® 
able amount of pamphlet to let, he once. more 
launches into the full tide of rapture touching 
Turner. If Turner be not a Pre-Raphaelite, = 
than half the pamphlet has nothing to do # 
** Pre-Raphaelitism.” : dis 
With this new issue of rhapsodies convey be 
pictorial language we will not now interfere, = 
to offer one remark. So far as we ag ‘ 
writer, he has always done battle for Mr. 
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= indication, rendered all the 
y be et pth aspects of nature not as 
but as they seem. If this be the true 

‘by © ¢ Art, how can those be in the right 
@ho measure their steps in a direction en- 
wie onverse, and boast that they paint the 
a “rnature not as they seem, but as they are? 
‘e thinker who can see the good in every- 

ing may dO justice to the pore and pimple work | 

“ or—while he pays homage to the soul | 
ak pre of Titian’s portraiture :—but such is not | 
aod pitt’ "Combining in himself bigotry and 
with a most illogical and auto- | 
all the obstacles and inconsisten- | 
re +‘ oh occupy the middle distance,—he admires 
ct nt little, he says, on system.—But it 
- be difficult to make even his congregation 
comprehend how the same enthusiasm can ac- 


‘The Rock Limpet’ and ‘The Woodman’s 
Danghter.’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POSE this gp a 
ig in an ane Btys Joan of Are, the three compartments. En- 
be best amt’ “ved in the mixed style of mezzotint, by 


at much of hig) 


8 in it, or that, Charles Wass. 


uany, even the Tur difficulty of rendering into black and white 
sytem he wasdl the delicate gradations of colour and tint is too 
ther ta a yell known to need insisting on. When these are 

: 7 controlled by definiteness of form the task is miti- 
The tangible contour asserts itself :— 
hauty of relief and gradation lend themselves as 
wtistic appliances. These three pictures by the 
te Mr. Etty were more remarkable for chro- 

































np thaws cond uatic harmony than as highly sublimated concep- 
ding ye we ong of linear conformation. The gradations of 
trust, and with and tint Mr. Charles Wass has very ably 
=e iflet-Fianslated into black and white through the me- 
d with aaa dium of those mechanical agencies which have lent 
nended to our4tp the art of mezzotint engraving the charms of 
> greater variety than before known. 

ish lady said §,, They have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
ut where are where they have laid him.” Drawn on Stone 
ar a by Emile Lassalle, from a picture by Count 

‘| DOrsay. 

Bes Well 38 boupas ~ more healthy tone about the taste with 
t ws = which the idea is here conceived and carried out than 
~ ined ler is usual with its accomplished author. It is less 
wn her laces? loyed by adventitious aids and caprices of fashion ; 
sint pore ud there is an intenseness in its feeling which 
s high aper. M2" Med proof of the versatility of the Count’s 
eae pert wers. The lithographer has executed the me- 
d eaal chanical portions of his work with considerable 
y of protest? 


Whole-length of the late Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Painted by H. W. Pickersgill. Engraved by 
G. R. Ward. 


meretricious 
rejected the 
Shemina and 


the dove and J4Monc the many memorials of the great states- 
1 purplesand fan whom painters and sculptors have vied with 
rah of their fh other in re-producing since his lamented de- 
ht has weary ewe, this must take an interesting place. Mr. 
back breaks, @ard has applied the resources of his art to it with 
ers! There Mereat success. 


crificing, Bie Marquis of Northampton. Engraved by Charles 
, in the Pre Bf Cook, _ oth Saapenrninns by Claudet. 

rthes. : ue friends of the deceased President of the Royal 
ro main de Biety are enabled through Mr. Claudet’s instru- 
+ un-truth oa nentality to possess a strong resemblance of that 
Mm 18 7 pPucnted nobleman. From the peculiar view of 
y than could Bie face selected, it is made less liable to the ob- 
re eitherD¥ Bections of blackness of effect and of seriousness of 
leries. The Berpression which too commonly deteriorate from 
= these Bic daguerreotype resemblance. 

Indeed, the stations of Medieval Costume in England, col- 
‘mself seems lected from MSS. in the British Muscum, Biblio- 
tion to give thique de Paris, &e. By T. A. Day and J. B. 
wn the two Dines, Nos. 3 and 4. 

ed on, and “Sis the continuation of a series on which we 
essrs. Hunt, mr" already made certain observations [see ante, 
a consider 142), that we now see no reason to change or to 
» once. more MY 


re touching If" Forest Farm, by T. Creswick, R.A.; and 
aelite, more English Squire, by Frederick Tayler. Litho- 
to do with f graphed by Messrs. Hanhart. 

_ E28 are two specimens of chromo-lithographic 
conveyed in #P"uting by the Messrs. Hanhart’s process. To 
terfere, save FP" taste, the printers have succeeded in imitating 
jerstand the #** tone of Mr, Tayler better than that of Mr. 





Mr. Turnet 





Creswick. In the instance of the latter artist’s 
picture we recognize the success of the means 
employed rather in the achievement of the general 
tone than in the copy of the execution. The deli- 
cate and feathery details of the foliage seem to us 
impossible to be produced by mechanical agency.— 
These applications of chromo-lithography are, we 
repeat, beneficial in extending a taste for the art 
among the class whose means are too limited to 
purchase oil pictures or water-colour drawings. 





Frivz-Art Gossip. —It is a lamentable thing 
that we should be constantly called on in the 
discharge of our duty as Art jurors to expose 
cases of imposition or of delusion. An instance 
of one or the other occurs in the exhibition of 
seven cartoons said to be by the hand of Ra- 
phael, which is now taking place in the Music 
Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. So much 
beneath criticism are these productions, that 
we would have been silent as to their demerits 
were it not that, under the circumstances of the 
claim made for them, our silence might help to 
promulgate a gross error. The pamphlet which 
describes these works contains, in support of their 
authenticity, extracts from lectures written by a 
certain Russian professor, delivered by him, and 
also published in various other ways. These lectures 
endeavour by specious reasoning to overturn the 
belief that the set of seven cartoons at Hampton 
Court—so well authenticated —are the first exe- 
cuted,—and to establish that those now on view 
in Store Street, on peculiarly prepared canvas, 
stained with colour, are the originals from whence 
the tapestry was wrought. The Hampton Court 
ones, it is said,—the parts having been carefully 
collected and put together after having served as 
patterns for weaving the respective parts,—are 
chiefly the productions of inferior hands.—Where 
internal evidence of a master’s hand fails, it is an 
old trick to resort to some half-hypothetical half- 
historical inference as a substitute. The first 
glance at these works suggests the absurdity of 
assigning them to the hand of the “ divine 
painter :” — and a patient’ examination puts it 
beyond doubt that some ignoble hand has copied 
mechanically the motives and contours of these 
highest emanations of the human mind with more 
ambition than purpose,—and in language very 
inexpressive of the characters, dignity, and senti- 
ment for which the Hampton Court Cartoons are 
renowned. 

On Tuesday last the dinner annually given at 
the close of the Exhibition by the members of the 
Royal Academy to themselves, was for the first 
time exchanged for a conversazione given by the 
same body to their fellow-labourers the general 
body of exhibitors. The rooms were brilliantly 
lighted : —and the pictures lost little of their 
interest, and the sculptures gained marvellously, 
under the new conditions in which they were 
seen. The precedent is a good one,-—and we hope 
to see it adhered to, and other more important 
measures of a like tendency adopted by the Royal 
Academy. 

The obituary of the past week announces the 
death of one of the patrons of modern British Art, 
—Mr. Gibbon. In the genre school he has the 
credit of having called into existence some of the 
best efforts of many of our younger artists of 
celebrity,—by whom his liberality and protection 
will be gratefully remembered. To that and land- 
scape pictures he principally confined himself as a 
collector ;—having little sympathy, so far as collec- 
tion is a test, with the historical school of painting. 

The Belgian National Exhibition of Fine Arts 
was opened a few days since with great cere- 
mony, by the King in person, surrounded by his 
ministers. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
LAST NIGHT BUT TWO.—‘I PURLTANLI’—Grisi, Mario 
Tamburini, Konconi.—On TUESDAY NEXT, August 26th, will 
performed, for the third time this Season, Bellini’s favourite 
0; *I PURITAN!” Elvira, Madame Grisi; Menrietta, 
dile. Cotti; Valton, Signor Polonini; Georgio, Signor Tambu- 
rini ; Arturo, Signor Mario; Bruno, Signor Soldi; and Riccardo, 
Signor Ronconi. 
EXTRA NIGHT. —LAST APPEARANCE of ,MADAME 
VIARDOT. — LAST NIGHT of ‘LE PROPHETE, — On 





THURSDAY NEXT, August 28th, will be performed, most 
positively for the last time this Season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 
‘LE PROPHETE,’ in which Madame Viardot will positively 
make her last appearance this Season. 

Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa — 
Commence at Eight. — Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be had at 
the Box-office of the Theatre, and at the principal Musicsellers 
and Libraries. 

All Persons having CLAIMS on the ROYAL ITALIAN 
OPERA are requested to send in their accounts immediately, 
aud toapply on SATURDAY NEXT, August 30th, at one o’el.ck, 
for payment. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





English Sacred Music. 

Sacred Harmony, consisting of Morning and Even- 
ing Service, Psalms, Chants, Responses, Anthems, 
Songs, Figures, de. de. Edited, compiled, and by 
special permission dedicated to his [late] Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., by Henry 
John Haycraft.—We have so often directly and in- 
directly dwelt on the desiderata which must be sup- 
plied ere the English can boast of a school of com- 
position, that it were lost labour again to enumerate 
them. Meanwhile, the critic is called on to exa- 
mine effort after effort the most careful and vigorous 
of which falls short of the mark, from a want of 
right understanding on the part of the maker and 
a consequent want of style in the thing made. In 
the large volume before us, a sacred miscellany 
containing contributions by many of our best hands, 
there is much clever music,—much that speaks of 
careful study and well-directed ambition, — but 
little, discouragingly little, of individuality. Yet, 
one or two of the contributors are more individual 
when writing for the Temple than for the stage or 
the chamber. There is a touch of the imaginative 
and picturesque in Mr. Macfarren’s Service, which 
attracts, if it fails to establish his separate existence 
in music. This is particularly observable in his 
‘Jubilate’ in the passage immediately preceding 
the ‘Gloria,’—and in the setting of the phrase ‘‘ 7s 
now and ever shall be, world without end,” which is 
large, simple and masterly. Mr. W. 8. Bennett’s 
sacred duett, ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters,’ is 
individual :—owing, however, to his love of con- 
trivance, the second four bars of the principal 
melody have been spoilt. In order that the 
phrase might bear being reversed, as is here done, 
Mr. Bennett has left it spiritless and insipid, to 
the detriment of a composition pleasing from its 
care and high finish. Other among the anthems 
and airs seem to us little more interesting than 
good Dr. Tye’s setting of ‘The Acts of the Apo- 
stles :'— the composers having apparently forgotten 
not merely that one passage of Holy Writ may be 
less eligible than another, but that form and phrase 
are as necessary to a ‘Credo’ as to a dance tune. 
The ‘Magnificat’ of Mr. Henry Smart and the ‘Not 
unto us’ of Prof. Walmisley relieve the dry pages 
referred to, by the spirit and care with which they 
have been written. In the ‘Agnus Dei’ and ‘Bene- 
dictus’ of Mr. Lovell Phillips well-known foreign 
forms and models are reproduced. Nor is Miss 
Kate Loder in her sacred song, ‘Bow down thine 
ear,’ to be excused from the charge of having imi- 
tated Mendelssohn more than an English musician 
should do. The best pages of this volume are its 
least ambitious ones,—containing the collection of 
Psalm tunes and chants by modern English writers. 
Some of the latter are very good,—and suffice to 
prove than when our composers do not go alone, it 
is not so much from want of power as from want 
of will.—With Mr. Haycraft’s collection, let us 
mention a Morning and Evening Cathedral Service, 
composed for a Chorus of Four Voices, with Organ 
Accompaniment, by Mr. T. Best :—also a Te Deum 
and Jubilate, by Dr. Dearle. Each contains meri- 
torious writing :—Dr. Dearle’s composition being a 
somewhat extravagant use of chromatic modula- 
tion, not called for by any remarkable expres- 
siveness of phrase or felicity of effect.—The second 
volume of Mr. Warren's Psalmody, including some 
good tunes, and some which are thoroughly objec- 
tionable, —e. g., ‘Sutton Colefield,’ p. 134,— 
may be also announced by way of close to this 
paragraph. 

On more than one occasion we have spoken cor- 
dially, not so much of the music of Mr. Jackson, 
of Masham, as of its parentage,—since a self-in- 
structed provincial amateur who betakes himself 
to writing Oratorios can hardly enter upon tasks 
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so laborious and so scantily remunerative without 
being urged by that sincere love for the best art 
which claims recognition and esteem. Nevertheless, 
there is a time with every one at which credit for 
good intentions must cease, and when the work 
presented to the critic must stand or fall, not ac- 
cording to his sympathies, but on its own merits. 
As illustrating this point of time in our dealings 
with Mr. Jackson, we have no choice but to say, 
that ‘Isaiah,’ his last completed Oratorio, is a 
failure :—a curious, unsatisfactory compound of 
ideas and puerilities,—of the fancy that can dream 
and the presumption that turns away from need- 
ful and severe study. We must cite the Sym- 
phony to the Recitative ‘Ye men of Israel,’—the 
setting of ‘O Baal, thou sire,’—the chorus ‘Shout 
ye abroad their names,’ (in its first subject almost 
a literal plagiarism from ‘Under the greenwood 
tree,’ in its second—(p. 21)—-not getting beyond the 
quadrille behind the scenes of a French comic opera, 
—as proofs that Mr. Jackson has never begun 
to sift or compare his ideas.—On the other hand, 
in spite of many faults in the writing, instincts of 
solemnity and grandeur are recognizable in his 
‘ Holy, holy’ too clearly not also to claim mention. 
The same may be said of the quartett ‘The earth 
mourneth and fadeth away.’ Best of all is the 
chorus ‘ Behold, OGod! thou art wroth :’—in which 
the intention of variety combined with monotony 
is well carried out. It is late in the day, we 
suspect, to offer counsel to one whose habits of 
self-judgment and of aspiration must by this time 
have taken form, if not order,—or we should counsel 
Mr. Jackson, of Masham, not only to think severely, 
but also to study seriously, ere he again presents 
himself to the public. 

Mr. S. Fitzwilliam’s ‘Ad te levavi,’ an Offer- 
toritum for a Mezzo-soprano Voice, forms an agree- 
able companicn to its composer’s ‘0 Salutaris,’ 
which we had occasion to admire a few months ago 
at one of Mr. Hullah’s monthly concerts.—The next 
publication on our list stands betwixt sacred and 
profane music :—we allude to The Song of the Soul, 
Twelve Canzonets, the words by Alaric Watts, Cole- 
ridge, Hemans, Longfellow, Tennyson, and others, 
the music composed by Henry John Gauntlett, 
Mus. Doc. Book the First of these, which contains 
seven songs, gives us occasion to remark that Dr. 
Gauntlett, though strong as a harmonist, possesses 
that which should be the primum mobile of every 
song—namely, melody—in a very small propor- 
tion. There is a want of elegance and of symme- 
try in the laying.out of his vocal phrases; many 
passages, too, could be marked, where his inven- 
tion seems utterly to have failed him, and the bars 
are filled in by an effort of resolute will rather 
than of taste or fancy.—A strange, but not un- 
pleasing sacred song is the last on our list,—Her- 
rick’s Letanie to the Holy Spirite, set by J. L. Hat- 
ton. In this, the character of chaunt (or canticle) 
is felicitously preserved: the melody is solemn, 
pleasing, and of a more marked form than we often 
meet on like occasions,—where, under pretext of de- 
votional calmness inanity is apt to creep in. The 
accompaniment is skilfully varied with every verse, 
so as to give the composition interest apart from 
its vocal attractiveness. Yet, though interesting, 
it is not too difficult for a pianoforte player of very 
moderate powers. 

To end this notice, the third volume of The 
Parish Choir, in which that publication is brought 
to a close, may be mentioned. We hope to see 
few more publications of a class in which devo- 
tional propriety and artistic feeling are painfully 
mixed up with sectarian arrogance. 





Musicat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—The Wor- 
cester Festival is at hand: —a startling reminder 
that we are on the threshold of autumn ere the 
London season is altogether over. The perform- 
ances begin on Tuesday next,—with Madame Cas- 
tellan, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, MissWilliams, Mdlle. 
Cruvelli, Messrs. Reeves, Lockey, Machin, and Herr 
Formes as principal performers. The sacred concerts 
will comprise a first morning of Service-music, 
including compositions by Tallis and Handel,—a 
second, on which ‘ Elijah’ will be performed,—a 
third, devoted to ‘Samson’ (surely not the whole !) 
and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’—a fourth, to ‘The 








Messiah.’ The programmes of the evening concerts 
promise well; and the selection of Mr. F. Mori’s 
‘Fridolin,’ among other entire works, besides 
being weleome as an encouragement of English 
composers, is noticeable as an illustration that 
the managers can no longer content themselves or 
their public by the old system of scrap selections, — 
and that a time is coming when the interest of in- 
dividuality in form and fashion of composition must 
be given to these entertainments if a public is to 
be attracted. 

In the full tide of theatrical success—and after 
only one week’s exercise of her perfected powers 
—NMiss Glyn’s name has been suddenly withdrawn 
from the bills of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. There 
are rumours abroad to account for the fact which 
are not very favourable to the management ; but 
it is difficult to believe that they can have been 
willing parties to their own loss,—for there is no 
actress on the stage to replace Miss Glyn. 

There-appearance of Madame Sontag on Saturday 
last at Her Majesty’s Theatre is reported as having 
been very brilliant. Had this great singer been 
turned to better account by the management, her 
value to her theatre and to her public might have 
been doubled. As matters stand, even, her position 
is a lesson to all rising aspirants. Let what or 
who will be tried—no matter with what amount of 
support and encouragement—it is only the verit- 
able accomplished artist who will keep her place 
or who can return after a brief absence with any 
permanent acceptance or favour.—On Tuesday 
next we observe Madame Barbieri-Nini is about to 
sing Anna Bolena.—We have heard, too, that 
Signor Marchesi will possibly replace M. Massol, 
as the Baron, in Mr. Balfe’s ‘I Quattri Fratelli.’ 
—At the Royal Italian Opera Signor Ciaffei was 
last night to essay the part of Rodrigo, in ‘ Otello.’ 
—The subscriptions of both theatres close next 
week ; for which, accordingly, we shall reserve our 
few words of retrospect and comment. 

Among other artists who have been seen, but 
not heard, in London during the last few weeks, 
Signor Bartolini must not be overlooked. When 
he was last here he gave promise of becoming, that 
much-sought-for personage, an agreeable and accom- 
plished light tenor,—and by this time he should 
have essentially improved. 

The Glee Concerts at Willis’s Rooms have at last 
closed, after a season prolonged beyond all expec- 
tation. That the execution is now something ad- 
mirable we had occasion to hear on Wednesday; 
and we must instance the performance of ‘ Blest 
pair of Syrens’ as one of those performances ‘‘ to a 
wish” so much talked of—so seldom heard. It 
behoves us, also, to digress for an instant, to repeat 
our commendation of Mrs. Enderssohn, whom the 
party has done wisely to secure as soprano. There 
is no such English voice before the public as hers 
for richness and purity of tone :—and she seems to 
have gained confidence and _ self-command, pro- 
ducing it with every required gradation of force 
and delicacy, — speaking, too, her text with a 
clearness and poetical expression very rare among 
voices of her quality. As an oratorio singer Mrs. 
Enderssohn is a first-rate acquisition. To return : 
—the Glee party, it is said, intends commencing a 
provincial tour early in October :—another illus- 
tration, by the way, of genuine success attending 
genuine merit, be the form what it will. 

A contemporary states that the Countess of 
Landsfeldt intends going out to America,—with 
six new and peculiar dances, which she will present 
on the stage.—Mdlle. Lind is said to be on her 
way from America to the Old World ;—but more 
certain, we believe, is the fact, that Mr. Benedict 
and Signor Belletti have returned. 

There was a rumour a few days since in Brussels 
that M. Gounod’s ‘Saffo’ was about to be shortly 
produced at the Opera House there from a pirated 
score. 

It is said to be the intention of Madame Viardot 
to take a substantial rest at the close of her pre- 
sent English engagements ;— and, accordingly, 
she will probably not sing at the Grand Opéra of 
Paris during the coming winter.—A new three-act 
comic opera, entitled ‘Le Baiser de Vierge,’ is 
announced as forthcoming at the Opéra Comique, 
with music by M. Maillart. 





The Vienna correspondent of the Tin, 
nounces that, on the return of Malle Ana lene 
Vienna she was met by an edict annulling to 
appointments as court chamber-singer me 
prima donna at the Imperial Opera House. 
punishment of her having sung in leuten ° 
concert for the Hungarian refugees, This 
Austrias Austria,—and recalls the dealin, wr 
Frederick the Great with his “ nightingale | . 
larks” rather than any civilized theatrical ms 
ceedings of this our century. ” 

The Adelaide Observer says, that a : 
to be erected at Quebec rd the menseuparin’ 
Wilson, the Scottish vocalist, who died there of 
cholera last year. . 





MISCELLANEA 


Glass Facings for Buildings.—A correspondent of 
the Builder suggests that London might get rig of 
much of its dirty appearance by substituting ghas 
for stone facings of buildings :—not translucent ~ 
crystal glass, but glass ground, of requisite thick. 
ness and strength. Such a material would not ab. 
sorb the dirt and smoke constantly floating on the 
air ; but every shower of rain would wash them of 
and buildings would look as fresh and new as ever 
And as glass, from recent improvements, can ‘e 
moulded to any shape almost as perfectly as if cut, 
the most exquisite Gothic and other ornaments might 
be produced. 

The Gutta Percha Company's newly discover 
Mode of discharging Gunpowder.—Some interestiy 
experiments have been tried at the Gutta Percha 
Company's Works, for the purpose of demonstrating 
the means by which this extraordinary production 
may be applied to the operation of discharging gun. 
powder. <A galvanic battery was connected with 
upwards of 50 miles of copper wire covered with 
gutta percha, to the thickness of an ordinary black 
lead pencil. This wire, which was formed into coils, 
and which has been prepared for the projected sub- 
marine telegraph, was attached to an old bare 
moored in the canal alongside the manufactory, the 
coils being so fixed together (although the greater 
portion of them were under water) as to present an 
uninterrupted communication with the battery toa 
distance limited at first to 57 miles, but afterwaris 
extended to 70. A “cartridge” formed with a small 
hollow roof of gutta percha, charged with gunpowder, 
and having an intercommunicating wire attached, 
was then brought into contact with the electric eu- 
rent. The result was, that a spark was produced 
which, igniting the gunpowder, caused an immediate 
explosion similar to that which would arise from the 
discharge of a small cannon. The same process was 
carried out in various ways with a view of testing the 
efficient manner in which the gutta percha had been 
rendered impervious to wet,—and in one instance the 
fusee or cartridge was placed under the water. Ii 
this case the efficiency of the electric agency was 
equally well demonstrated by the explosion of the 
gunpowder at the moment the necessary “contact” 
was produced ; and by way of showing the perfect 
insulation of the wire, an experiment was tried which 
resulted in the discharge of the fusee three secon's 
after the connexion with the battery had been broke. 
This feature in the experiment was especially m- 
teresting from the fact of its removing all difficulty 
and doubt as to whether the gutta percha would » 
far protect the wires as to preserve the current of 
electricity under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances. The experiments were altogether perfectly 
successful, as showing, beyond all question, that the 
properties of gutta percha and electricity combin , 
are yet to be devoted to other purposes than that ¢ 
establishing a submarine telegraph. The blasting 
of a rock, the destruction of a fortification, and other 
operations which require the agency of gunpowde 
have often been attended with considerable dang 
and trouble, besides involving large outlays of money; 
but it may be truly said, that the employment of 
electricity in the manner described is calculated * 
render such operations comparatively free from dé 
ficulty.— Morning Paper. 





‘To Connzsrospents.—H. Y. Z.—H. W. C.-W-4- 
H.S.—A Lady Reader—Alpha—8S. C.—received. 
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UN “aN LIFE ASSeR ANCE SOCIETY, 


sHARE PROFIT. INCREASED FROM 
ONEHALE TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Societ; efter | ‘Midsummer, 1850, and re- 

dferted with Oh Se wee 8 - pert a tfprotts of ee 

pea I FTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 

nicl? hy in ‘is Four iP 1850,in proportion to their contribu- 

seuing after rofits, and according to the conditions contained in 
sansto those Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

ae required by this Society for insuring young 

h iower than in many other old-established offices, 

in gsarers a are fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 

wiles in nate dition. to i accumulated funds derived from the 

tee 


igvestmen of Premium) 
“ CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


— ——a 
ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
comP ANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
Joo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
sei Be St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; *4, College-green, Dublin, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham . Esq. 
Depu's ue i aes Downes, Nea. 
Blair Ava J. G. Henriques, Esq 
Baird, £20. "Resident. ¥ Chas. Maitland, Esa. 
Curtis, Esq. Ww eR ag Esq. 
0! osq. 
Sat Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
‘The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
December, 1847, is a8 follows : 
a 





‘Sum added Sum added | 
to Policy to Policy | 


a. 
1841. | in 1843. | Death. — 


Sum | letsne euinind 


a 


| 13 yrs. 10 mths. \eess 6 8 eth 4 
r 


ido ov o| 

ee 1,157 10 

| | Oo; 1,022 10 
“wo 00} 0 i 
~~ =i = 





£6,470 16 § 
| 5,112 10 
1,257 10 


° 
is io 0} 
0 


0 
0 | 





At the commencement of the year 1811, a ‘person 
Da out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
ea 1s, Sd.; in 1847 he had paid i in pre a 1680. 118. = 
ts being 2; per cent. per annum on the sum insure 
oe T+ Ss for each 1,002.) he had 1571. 108, added 
tothe Policy, almost as much as the premiums pai 
The Premiums, nevertheless,are on the most moderate scale, and 
oolyone-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
sarance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on — 
ation to the Resident Director, at the Office, 8, Waterloo-place. 
London. 
“7 ry 
ELICAN N LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797, 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 





0 zs, 

7, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Directors. 

Thomas Hodgson, E 

Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 

| J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

| Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


Matthew Whiting, Esa. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 

Robert Gurney Sonate. Esq. 
Villism Cotton, Esq. F.R.S, 

William Davis, Esq. 


. Hodgson, Esq. 
Auditors. 
Emanuel Gootiyent. Esq. | John od Esq. 
ohis Haggard, Esq. D.C. 


ONUS. 
YOTICE.—FOU R- FIFTHS of the net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
eptennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1847. 





PREMIUMS Par. 


Le ia | added. | Premiums 
umber. | Amount. | | Paid. 


6 ‘Eus 0 0 |£16416 8| £52 6 6 
7 | 8 347 13 4 
- 3 6| 18318 0| 
6 | 0 172 6 7| 
Annual Sonia required for the Assurance of £100 for the 
whole term of li 
age | P W — “With 
Profits. Profits. | Age. 
at | 


. \#! 11 0 £115 0 40 
11310/ 119 3] 50 
mie ao. 210 44 60 


| Per-centage 
Bonus | 0 











Without; With 
Profits. Profits. 


cies ie 6 5 


410 7 
81 0! 674 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


THE CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE 

apenance AND REVERSION, iARY COMP, ANY. 

+- 0. ST. VINCENT-PLACE. 
: 9, ST. ANDIEW- “SQUARE. 
> 12, PALL MAL 

ust DIRECTORS of the CITY OF ‘Gl, ASGOW LIFE 
RANCE AND REVERSIONARY © MPANY, ys 

general resolution lately come to by oe ‘Life Offices of S: 
int Storeoderin Policies indefes asible,and granting additional 
int tothe Assured in regard to Foreign Residence, have 

ed the following new Regulations :— 
| The Company's Policies are declared [npispuTABLE, on any 
yr alr at the expiry of five years from their dates, and 
tw receive acertificate at entry to that effect. 

12) hen th Sw proposing assurance (not being under the age 
e ‘an satisfy the Directors that he has, at the time, no inten- 
or declaring h = fm abroad, he will receive a certificate, at 
xemPt, after the res of five years from 
ie from the payment of Extra Premium for 
or ree beyond the limits of Europe, and from the 
sty of applying for licence so to travel or reside,—it being 
a loved, me nowever that if he shall proceed abroad within the 
whe Compan from the date of the Assurance, he shall be subject 
Resid ‘ompany’s usual regulations and rates in respect of Foreign 


kJ post existing Policies issued b: 
y the Company will be entitled, 
lication by the holders, and on the Directors being satis: 
, to the benefits of the ling new R 
vies hp oad haye also to intimate that the usual Fee to the 
ompany, of a party proposing assurance, is paid by the 


By order of the Board. 
D WALKINSHAW, Manager. 

















ASHIONABLE WEDDING CARDS and 
ENAMEL ENVELOPES, stamped in silver, with flowers, 
rests, and arms ; At Home Cards, Invitations, &c. ; Engraving of 
all kinds by the first talent; a Lady and Gentleman’s Arms im 
paled in a highly-finished water-colour drawing, for 2ls.; a Ream 
of best cream laid Paper, and 500 Envelopes, all aR sd with your 
crest, for 2ls., engraved without charge. —H. DOLBY, Heraldic 
Engraver, Draftsma an, and Stationer, 56, Regent-street, Quadrant 


cata 
GELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper, 5 quires for 9d. , ” Large size ditto, 5 

uires for 1s.; Plain Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. Best Se aling 

fax, 14 sticks for ls. Card Plate engraved for 28. 6d. ; 100 best 
Cards printed for 2s. 6d. A choice Collection of Dressing Cases, 
Writing and Travelling Cases, Work Boxes, Envelope Box 
Blotting B voks, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c, at WLLLIAM LOC 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond- street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage free. 

*x* The finest Eau de Cologne imported at 28, per bottle, or lls, 
per case of six bottles. 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTF ADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Warerooms for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants” use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as eli as Brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in W solen Redsteads their Rooms are sufficiently 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bireh 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to kcep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Cc hintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Be eads as wellas Bedding, and with- 
out attempting to compete with ‘the prices at which the lowest class 
of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their 
new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by 
which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been 
80 successfully extended, an the goods, whether of a plain and 
simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive character, 
are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warranted. 
Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weigh ts, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory. 
_196 (opposite the C hapel), Tottenham- neously road, London. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 

an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa Mild ary is admirably adapted 
for Females aud Children. —DINNE F« & CO., Dispensing 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, enaral: Agents for the Improved 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ont Salad, 
_ by its tonic and kaviqeroting properties enables the stomach 
rfectly digest the food 
he daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health, 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and 68, Broad-street, Worcester; an nd also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London; and generally by the principal 
Dealers - Sauce. 

-B. ard against imitations, see that the names of * Lea 
& Perrins" are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &c.—DU 


BARR 8S HEALTH-RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS 
and INFANTS. 











THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves 50 times its cost 
in other remedies) for nervous, stomac hie. liver and 
bilioas complaints, however dee ply rooted, indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, at 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as 
weil as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, para als 

A few out of 50,000 cure 

Cure, No. 71 of dyspepsia: from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—*i have derived considerable benetit from your Keva- 
lenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No. 49,832:—* Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been re- 
moved by Du Barry's excellent food.—Maria Jolly Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, \ orfolk.” 

Cure, No. 150:—* Twenty-five years’ nervousne: 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffere 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s Food in a very short time.— W. k 

eves, Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208 :—* Sight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cram pasms, and nausea, for which my servant had — 
sulted the advice of many, have been effectually remeved by I 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short Is happ: 
answer any inquiries.—Rev. John Ww Flavell, Hidden x 
tory, Norfolk 

Cure, No. 1,609: —* Three years’ excessive nervousness, with pain 
in my neck and left arm, and general debility, which rendere: my 
life very miserable, have been radically removed by Du Barry's 
food.—Alex. Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Similar testimonials from William Hunt, i, Barrister-at- 
Law, King’s College, Cambridge, who, after suffering’ 60 years from 
partial paralysis, has regained the use of his limbs in a very short 
time upon this excellent food; Major-General Thomas King, Ex 
mouth; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, a cure of 
functional disorders; Mr. Thomas Woodhouse, Bromley, record- 
ing the cure of a lady from constipation and sickness during preg- 
nancy ; Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of ane Vicarage, . 
cross, i , & cure of extreme ne 
gatherings ; Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, Gateacre, near ot a 
cure of io dyspepsia and anes irritability ; ; Drs. Ure and 
eg ames Shorland, Esq. , Sydney-terrace, Reading, 
Berks, late Surgeon in the d6th EY, a cure of dropsy ; James 
Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth, a cure of 13 years’ cough, w ith 
general debility. The only remedy which has obtained 50,04 0 
testimonials of cures of the above and many other complaints, 
many of which had resisted all other modes of treatment, and 
been abandoned as incurable. 

Asa measure of precaution against Ervalenta, Arabian Revalenta, 
Lentil Powder, Patent Flour of Lentil, Arabica Food, and other 
spurious and injurious imitations, Messrs. Du Barry & Co. have 
appointed such agents in London and the country, whose high 
respectability is an additional guarantee to the public of the 
a of their health-restoring food. Thus in London are 

ents—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, porsiaare Se ee 
Majesty the Queen; nS & Butler, 155, Regen street ; end 
through all re an ender: 
In canisters, suitably packed "for all climates, oe with “fall iw. 
structions, 51b. 1la.; 121b. 228,; super refined, 5 1b. 228. ; 10 1b. 
The 10 Ib: and 12 db. carriage free 200 miles on ae. of aos 
office order.—Du Barry & Co., 127, New Bond-street, London, 


constipation, 
great misery, 











ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand. 

T. COX SAVORY & *cors Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for by 
apaidletter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver 8 eons and Forks; new and second: 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated wo 
and the Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Forks. — T. Ox 
SAV & Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from cuscachood 


street}, London. 
LK INGTON 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PI 
MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, RhoNziers, &e. 
Beg seapeneey te call attention to their Establishments, 
ORE ET er. | LONDON; 
ry MOORGATE-STRE ET, 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the necessity of informing the public, that 
articles sold as“ Flectro-plated by Elkington & Co.’ 's process,” offer 
no guarantee for ‘heir manufacture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co, under a crown.” 


E —--- ings, “1 Prices sent —~y by post. 

M ETCALFE & CO: s NEW PATTERN 
pA TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES, 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them 
in the most effectua] and extraordinary manner, and is famees 
for the hairs not coming loose,1s. Animproved Clothes Brush, 
that cleans in athird part of the usual time, and incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. lenetrating Hair Brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russian bristles, which do not soften 
like common hair, Flesh Brushes of improved graduated 
and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in the most 
surprising and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponges.— 
By means of direct importations, Metcalfe & Co, are enabled to 
secure to their customers the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment 
130 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 


Caution.— Beware of the words “ From Metoalfe’ 's’ adopted by 
some houses, 


METCALFE'’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 


DER, 28. foe d 


“ Gentlemen,— Some rent mon athe a. finding my hair 
falling oft by nearly handsful, and my head approaching baldn 2ess, 
in fact being quite bald at the crown and on the sides, I was in- 
duced, through my hairdresser, Mr. Beach, of this place, to try 
your BALM OF COLUMBIA, and after poems with four 
bottles, ace: 3 4 to your directions, I found a new crop produ 
which has now restored my head to its former appearan Asl 
had apprehended a total loss of my hair, I feel it due to > the vir- 
tues of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my Sonenene. 
Mr. Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used i 
cessfully in Mr. Wilson’s case, whose testimony you a lately 
published. Mr. B. is a Lymington man; I am also a native of 
that place, though for the last, te n ay in practice here rm ay 
solicite ours, &c. 

“To —_— C. & A. Oldridge. Newport, ae cof Wight, 
se 
Price 22. 6d., 68., and 118. per Bottle. Noother recs Sg genuine. 
Ask for Oldridge’ 's Balm, and never be pers use any 
article as a substitute. 13, Wellington-street North, seven doors 
North of the Strand. 


nm HOMGOP ATHIC COCOA, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS. 


(The most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Europe.) 
rpais original and exquisite Preparation, com- 
bining, in an eminent degree, the pureness, nutriment and 
fine aroma of the fresh nut, is prep ared under the most able Home- 
opathic advice, with the matured skill and experience of TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, the inventors. A delicious and wholesome beverage 
toall; itis a ‘most essential article of diet, and especially adapted 
to those under Homeopathic treatment. Tt is not cloying to the 
appetite, and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive 
organs. It is purifying to the blood, soothing and agreeable to the 
nervous system, lubricating to the alimentary canal, and proves, 
at re pone time, invigorating and ba agen 
LOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
onan’ this and any of the so-called Homa ~ ay hase offered to 
the public. A single trial will suffice. rticularly, upon 
each packet, the na 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 


whose advantages over other makers arise from the paramount 
extent of their Manufacture ; larger experience, greater command of 
markets, matured judgment i in se tection. and — in preparation, 
enabling them to offer every kind ¢ in @ ‘ane: 
SOA AND CHOCOLATE, 
rds both quality and pice, upon emagealies terms. They ave 

‘nventors and exclusive Propridors of 
SOLUBLE AND DIETETIC COCOAS, 
the latter is strongly recommended by the Faculty to Invalids, Con- 
valescents and Dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of di estion, 
and being free from the exciting properties of tea an coffee 
makes it a most desirable refreshment after am late evening. 

All other makes of these are spurious imitatic 

These standard Preparations, which WiLL KEEP Goon IN 
mee oa, IMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 211, BRICK- 
LA My , LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea’ Dealers, and 
Oi 

CAUTION. — To prevent disappointment, see that oe, name 
“Taylor Brothers” is 7 avery acket, there being man and 
noxious imitations of t LUBLE and DIETETIC COCOA 
calculated to bring Cocoa into \dtoreped 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY ‘ON OD NERVOUSNESS. 


NEzY OUS, MIND, and HEAD COM- 

PLAINTS.— A Reward of do0t, having been offered for six 
months in the — apers, inall parts of the United Kingdom, 
in vain for any m: of curing these —~" laints equal to the Rev. 
Dr. WLLLIS MOSBLEY'S e now i en advises all 
oock sufferers to apply or write to him as the only person who can 
(D.V.) curethem. At home from 11 to3. Means of cure sent to 
all parts.—18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square—A Pamphlet, 
containing full particulars, franked to every address, if one stamp 
is sent. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
wenbutly efficacious in Curing several WOUNDS in a 
PERSON’S LEG.— Extract of a letter from Margaret Jones to 
Messrs. Russell & Watson, of Bacchus rman Melbourne, Port 
Phillip, dated January 6, 1451 :—“ Gentle —Since I applied at 
your stores - a supply y of Holloway’ ‘8 Ointment and Pills, I have 
made a sound cure 0! leg, after having suffered from several 
wounds in it for more than two years. I tried previously many 
doctors in the country without obtaining any relief whatever from 
their remedies; but, by using Holloway’s invaluable medicines 
for afew weeks, every wound is 4 and my leg is now perfectly 
sound.—Sold by all ey and at Professor Holloway’s esta- 
blishment, 244, St: ondon. 


as r 
also 
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Nearly ready, price 10s. 
[HE JOURNAL of the ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, Volume XIL., Part L, 
(No. XXVIL.) 
Published by John Murray, 50, Albemarle-street, London. 


Next wey rT be published, 
ORTIFICATION: for the Use of 
OFFICERS of the ARMY, and STUDENTS of MILI- 
gant. HISTORY. With Illustrative Notes and numerous 


ey Lieut. a YULE, b, Bengal Engineers. 
In 5vo., price 1 


Wiiliam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


N R. RICHARD DOYLE’S PANORAMA OF 

AN OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE GREAT EX- 

HIBITION, will be ready at every Bookseller's and every Rail- 

way Station jn the Kingdom, on the 28th inst., Plainaud Coloured. 
London: n: Chapman & Hall, 193, Picea: dilly. 


Just p ublished, price 2s. 6d. foolscap 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
ONNETS and other POEMS. Dedicated (by 
rmission) to the Right Hon. Lady Charlotte 8. Calthorpe 
Gough, 


hig Hall, Staffordshire. 
y the Rev. GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, M.A 
of Gomes College, Oxford, and Vicar of the Parish Ghurch of 
it, Peter the Great, otherwise Subdeanery, Chichester. 

Pine So Hamilton, Adams & Co. Kendal: T. Atkinson. 
DR, LITTLE’S WORKS ON DEFORMITIES, 
Longman & Co. 

[TREATISE on TREATMENT of CLUB-FOOT 

d ANALOGOUS gg rLONS, with and without SUR- 
GICAL OPERATION. By W. J. LITTLE, M.D., Founder of 
the Royal Orthopzedic Hospital. 

Contents :—Deformities of the Feet, Knees, &c. present at Birth— 
Paralytic Contractions — Distortions from Teething, Worms, 
Spasm, Hysteria. 

TREATISE on ANCHYLOSIS, or STIFF- 
JOINT. Contents :—Contractures from Inflammation, Accidents, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ervysipelas. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLER'S COMPANION, _ 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
TRAVELLING CHARTS; 


r, IRON ROAD BOOKS, for perusal on the Journey; in 
ahieh | mt noted, the Towns, Village: s, Churches, Mansions, Parks, 
~~. Bridges, Viaduc ts, Tunnels, Gradients, &c. ; the Scenery 

d its Natural History ; the Antiquities, and their Historical 
Sonlatniionh. &c., passed by the Railway. With numerous I[llus- 
trations ; constituting a Novel and Complete Companion for the 
Railway Carri iage. 


The following, 














each in a wrapper, may be had at the 
principal Stations : 


1, LONDON AND BRIGHTON, 
Engravings, 2nd edit. price 

2. LONDON AND TUNBRIDG E WELLS, 
ings, price 6:2. 

3. LONDON TO WOKING AND GUILDFORD, with 52 
Engravings, price 4d. 

4. eed TO WOLVERTON, 
price 6¢ 

5. LONDON TO RICHMOND, with 15 Engravings, includ- 
ing a View from Richmond Hill, price 2d. 

6. LONDON TO WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
with 125 Engravings, price 1a. 

7- piers te TO GOSPORT, with 143 Engravings, price 1s. 

. SOeBOr TO READING AND OXFORD, with a Map 
74 Engravings, price 67. 

9. LONDON TO CAMBRIDGE, with a Map and 48 En- 
gravings, price 6:. 

10. LONDON TO FOLKSTONE 
Map and 9) Engravings, price 1s. 

11, LONDON TO RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM, with 
145 Engravings, price 1s. 


containing a Map and 83 


with 52 Engrav- 


with 85 Engravings, 


AND DOVER, with a 


SMALLER CHARTS for EXCURSIONS from 
LONDON: 


1. To KINGSTON AND HAMPTON COURT, with 17 Engray- 
ings, price 1d. 
2, — HARROW, with 13 Engravings, price 1d. 
38. — HANWELL AND SOUTHALL, with 12 Engravings, 1¢. 
4. — CROYDON, with 8 Engravings, price 1d. 
5. — REIGATE, with 33 Engravings, price 3d. 
6. — WATFORD, with 27 Engravings, price 27. 
7.— mover. ETON AND WINDSOR, with 23 Engravings, 
price 20 
Also, in Octavo, 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS BY RAILWAY 
ON THE 


Eastern Counties, Birmingham, South- 
Western, Brighton, and South-Eastern. 


TO PANSHANGER, with 3 Engravings, price 1d. 
— HARROW, with 7 Engravings, price ld. 
— SHORE HAM, with 4 Engravings, price ld. 
— GUILDFORD, with 9 Engravings, price 2d. 
_— WINCHESTER, with 11 Engravings, price 2. 
— CROYDON, with 9 Engravings, price Id. 
— CHIDDINGSTONE AND HEVER, with 7 Engravings, 
price 1d. 
— REIGATE, with 10 Engravings, price 1d. 
— WALTON AND WEYBRIDGE, with 13 Engravings, 
price 1d. 


Or the whole in One Volume, price 1s. 


Published at 14, Wellington-street North, Strand. 





BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


8, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the PONT DES ARTS, PARIS. 


Sold by DULAU & CO. Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street, London, 
At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. 


sammaniniensene 
L? 


ITALIA 
LETTERARIA ED ARTISTICA, 


GALLERIA DI CENTO RITRATTI 

Dei POETI, PROSATORI, PITTORI, SCULTORI, ARCII- 
TETTI E MUSICI PIU ILLUSTRI, 
Con cenni Istcrici di Givserre ZinarpiNt ; 
Preceduti da un Discorso sul Genio Italiano, per opera di 
E. J. Deveccieze. 
Parigi, 1851, 1 vol. in-8 grande, adorno di 12 bellissime incisioni 
in rame contenenti in gruppo ceuto ritratti con fregi ed attributi. 
Prezzo di associazione, 15 fr. 


LITALIE Lirrérarre et ARTISTIQUE GALERIE 
de CENT PORTRAITS des POLTES, PROSATEURS, 
PEINTRES, SCULPTEURS, ARCHITECTES et MUSI- 
CLENS les plus Lilustres esquisses biographiques par M. G, 
ZIRARDINI, traduction francaise avee notes par M. UBI- 
CIN1, précédée d’un discours sur le g talien par M. E, J. 
DELECLUZE, 1851. 1 beau volume grand in-8, orné de cent 
portraits gravés sur acier, prix 15 fr. 


DICTIONNAIRE ITALIEN-FRANCAIS de 
BUTTURA, enti¢rement refait sur un nouveau *plan et aug- 
menté de plas du double, pour la partie italienne, he ag les 
dern. édit. des grands dict. de PAcadcivie de'la C d’Al- 
berti, Cardinali, Manuzzi, de Padoue, de Livourne, de v ¢rone, 
et surtout d’ ‘aprés le VOCABOLARIVO UNIV! KSALE, par 
Tramater, etc., et pour la partie francaise @aprés la derniere 
édition du dictionnaire de l’Acadé mic 1 
plément ; et les dictionnaires de Lave: 0 q 
A. RE ENZI, professeur de langue et de littérature italiennes, 
1 gros volume grand in- -8 de 1300 pages a trois colonnes, caractére 
neuf et fondu exprés. 13fr. 50 c¢. 


L’ADONE, Poema del Cavalier GIAMBATTISTA 
Marin 
LA STR AGE DEGL’ INNOCENTI, ed unaScelta delle sue 
Poesie liriche. Nuova edizione completa, con un Discorsa sulla 
sua Vita e sul suo Stile, per opera di Giuseppe Zirardini. 
Un volume in-8,a deux colunnes, papier vélin, avec un beau 
portrait de Marino. 15fr. 


OPERE DI N. MACHIAVELLI, Scelte per 
cura di G, Zirardini: Storie Fiorentine— Vita di Castruccio 
—Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio—1l Principe— 

litratti delle cose di Francia- Diatogo sulla Lingua—La 
Mandragola—Capitoli—Lettere. it 1 gros vol. in-8, avec un 
beau portrait. 15fr. On vend séparéinent : 


IL PRINCIPE, con la Vita dell’ Autore. 1 vol. in-32. 3 fr. 
POETI ITALI ANT CONTEMPORANEI 


MAGGIORI e MIN : Pariui, Casti, Monti, Man- 

zoni, Grossi, Pellic Foscolo, Pindemonte, Arici, 

iar Vit ttor elit, Perticari 4 Berchet, 

‘ Vall Ricci, Romani, 

a, Bixio, Cagnoli, 
osta, Dall’Ong 
1. 

Prati, Ricciardi, 

Torti, Zanoia, ed 

Jiuseppe Parinie 

na Scelta di Rime 

a A. Rona, 


- opardi, 
© arrer, 
ini, ; 


L 
herti, Mattei Paradisi 
Regaldi, Rosini, Koss etti, : 
altri; preceduti da un Discorso in 
il suo secolo, di Crsare Can 
di Poetesse It: liane, .r ic! 
vol. in-8 de 1100 pages A deux 
groupe de neuf Bot traits gravés sur acier . br 


POETI DELL’ ETA MEDIA, 
Saggi di Poesie dai tempi del Boceac 
mottavo, per cura di Terenz 
prefazione, Poliziano, de’ 
zaro, Ruccellai, Berni, M 
Alamanni, Caro, Costanzo Bernardo t 
tino, Buon arroti, ar Tar’ 
Guarini, Marino, Chia a, son ra 
Testi, Lippi, Salvator Rosa, Redi, Bellin Magsi, Menzini, 
Filicaia, Guidi, Marchetti, Zay rtiguerri, Manfredi, Spol- 
verini, Frugoni, Gasparo Gozzi, Varano, Passeroni, Fantont, 

Savioli, Pignotti, Minzoni, Salomone Fiorentino. Parig 
1818, 1 gros vol. in-8 & deux colonnes, orné de neuf Portraits on 
groupe, gravés sur acier, 15 fr. 


OPERE DI VITTORIO ALFIERI, contenenti 
la Vita scritta da esso, tutte le Tragedie colle Lettere di Calsa- 
bigi e di Cesarotti e le Risposte dell : re, le Satire, una Com- 
media, Sonetti varj, le Odi sull’ America 5 Ag il Principe ele 
Lettere, ed il Panegirico a ‘T'raiano, pubblicate per cura di G. 
Zirardini. 1 gros vol. in-8 de 200 pages A deux colonnes, papier 
vélin, portrait, 15 fr. 

On vend séparément : 
portrait, 4 fr. 50 c. 


ossia ‘Scelta e 

lel secolo deci- 

agg jantavi una sua 
Burchiello, Named 


riolini, 


La Vita seritta da esso, 1 vol. in-8, 
Le Tragedie, 1 vol. in-8, portrait, 9 fr. : 


NOVELLIERI ITALIANI ANTICHI e MO- 


DERNI. Scelti e pubblicati per cura di G. Zirardini, con un 
Discorso preliminare. Novellino, Boccaccic S hetti,Gic pvanni 
Fiorentino, Salernitano, Sabadino degli Arienti, Sermini, Ma- 
chiavelli, da Porto, Firenzuola, Molza, Nelli, ~ Mori, Ala- 
manni, Parabosco, Bandello, Fortini. Giraldi, Doni, Lrizzo, 
Pulci, Grazzini, Sozzini, Bargagli, Salv Magalotti, Cioni, 
Gozzi, Vannetti, Parini, Scotti, Dalmistro, Cesari, Costa, Co 
lombo. Ibo, Taverna, The muars, etc. 2 tomes en 1 gros vol. in- 
8, de 1200 pages, orné de neuf Portraits en groupe, gravés sur 
acier, 18 fr. 


I ROMANZIERI ITALIANT CONTEM- 
te ANEI—cioé : Manzoni, Rosini, Guerrazzi, Tommaseo, Bel- 
nte Capocci, Grossi, Cantu, a’ Azeglio. Parigi, 21 vol. in-12, 
jolie édit. 75 fr.—Chaque ouvr. se vend s¢parément, savoir : 
I Promessi Sposi, di A. Manzoni, nuova edizione fatta su quella 
riveduta dal!’ autore, 2 vol. port 5fr.—La Monaca di Monza, 
iG. Rosini, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 ¢c.—Luisa Strozzi. Storia del secolo 
XVI. di G. Rosini, 2 gros vol. 9fr.—11 Duca D'Atene. Narra- 
zione di N. Tommaseo, 3 fr.—I1 Castello di Trezzo, di Pazzoni, 
3 fr. 50 c.—Ettore Fieramosea, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 4 fr. 50 c. 
—Marco Visconti. Storia dei trecento, di Tommaso Grossi, 2 
vol. 6 fr.—11 Primo Vicere di Napoli, per Belmonte, 4 fr. 50 ¢— 
Margherita Pusterla, racconti di Cantu, 2 vol. 7 ‘fr. 50¢.—-Tl 
Conte Ugolino, romanzo storico di Kosini, 4 fr. 50 c.—Niccolo 
de’ Lapi, di Massimo d’Azeglio, 2 vol. 7 fr. 50 ¢.—Storia della 
Colonna’ pane di A. Manzoni, con le ioe sulla Tor- 
tura, di P. Verri, 3 fr. 50 c.—Isabella by ae di Brac- 
ciano, nuoyo romanzo di Guerrazzi, 3 fr. 50 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of 4. 
A: x PLAN gf ST, JOHN the DIVINE, os Dea 
of the Gospel o Epistles 

By HERMAN HEINPERTER Ae Author of “Bulan io a 
ing the Sense conveyed in Ancien‘ ik Manuscrinas® 


Cradock & Co. 48, Seaton: “row. Price 3a, 64, 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARD 


ARDENs, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHR 

T AND AGRICULTURAL GAZET raie 

The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF, LY 


ND} 

Of Saturday, August 16, contains Articles on unt, 
Agricultural (gee of England | Larks, Irish, o 
Aiton’s (Mr.) bequest the | Penden, Matera Dr. M°Cormae 

Gardeners’ ‘senbesieas Iusti- | Oak, parliament 
PP ay - |Orehard houses, tem 
oes, hari Orchids be 
Animal and vegetable life ls Willia 4 the Millica, aby 
Beer-drinking, by Mr, Bowley 
Bees, swarming of 
Bect sugar 
Birds, British song, by Mr. Kidd 
British, Asscciation, report of BE 
| 
| 
| 





Nightingale 
Paint, Fleming’s tar 
Paulovnia imperialis 
Pea, new 
Peat chareeal 
igs, carcase and live weights 
Plauts and anim af 
~ tang als, distinetions 
tere aquatic 
ants — of 
Lankeste: Sap in, by Dr, 
Potatoes 


Potato crop 
poate disease 


Bunny's (Mr.) nursery noticed 
Caledonian Horticultural Soc, 
Calendar, Horticultural 
Calendar, Agricultural 
Cattle, West Highland 
Chaff cutter, Ferrabee’s 
College, Agricultaral 
Colonial Magazine 
Cotton, Africa un, by Dr. M‘Cormac 
Draining laud to b a Pruning § 

raining land to be plante runin paces 
Entomological Sc ot gravi _&. trees (with e- 
Farming examples, by Mr. | Seeds, Titality of 

Hewitt Davis Seedling flowers 
zits. — ocious ” , kg e, Wy} Mr. Griffin 

orest pruning (with engravings) | Turnip moths, M Matthew 
Fr uit e OPO} sin Kent ’ | Vegetable Matrews " 

yuc an we “so garden, to salt salt 

eather at Chiswick 
for, by Mr.|_ chester and Der, 

Wood, formation of 

Horticultural Society's exhibi- Yochive Agricultural Society, 
tions reports of implements nj 
Tror, paint for cattle at 
Larch, rot in 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and A: 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-gardes, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, — returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and @ complete Newspaper, with @ condensed cccount of ali the trany 
actions of the week, 


ORDER0?f any Newsvender.-OFPPICE for Advertig. 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


M ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
. . - img =. Pall Mall. 
very vaiiety ssurance business entertain 
granted on good,security. at, ol tem 
The Tables are based on the experience of 62,000 Assurers. 
Non-profit Premium for assuring 100l. Age 20, i; lata; 


30, 21. C8. 9d. 40, 20. 153. 
Profit Scale. Age 20, 1 Lis. 9 68. ; 40, 31. 18. 10d, 
Actuary and 


dng ct W. BRibeks: 
ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established, C4 Royal Charter, in the re’ ASS 
the First, for LIP . FIRE, and MARINE Fe: VRaNcha™ 
Offices, 7, Roy 1’ Exchange. Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street, 
The expens oom maging the Life De; tment difrated by Oe Br 
— and eg mm the wlio ‘und, mats 
ro uses free on personal or ey application to 
a RD, A 


sintiaiosd ___—CSOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
{LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL LIFE 


SUR + $0 CIETY. 
NOTICE Is HEREBY VEN that the aon DIVIDENDof 
b % ~ income tax) on the paid- +: Capital on the shares 
e will be PAYABLE at this Office on and alter 
WwW frog ESpar the 20th day of August i A 9 
OF PARLIAMENT.—In consequence of the power ee 
fer ra by an act obtained in the session of 1850, the provisionsel 
which came into operation on the Ist of July, 1851, ad 
privileges willaccrue to all persons NOW A ASSURING to an 
tent greater than can be derived from most other offices. The par 
ticulars are set forth ina report and . pe _proepectas, ee 
curcd (free of expense) by addressin nee} 
GEORGE H. PIN RARD. Resi tent Bera 
99, Gre at Russe -street, Bloomsbury, London 





Hicatine, at ove 











U* IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1834. Empowered by et eee Act ft 
ment, King William-street, London. 
Lives a Home and Abroad, including Gentlemen eaanged i 
Military and Naval Services. 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance Bedi 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish to 
sponses their proportion of profit to the reduction of futur 
remii 
The following table will show the result of the last divisiondl 
rofits, as declared on the l4th of May, 1851, to all pave we 
had on that day paid six annual premiums, being oa 
45 per cent. on the current annual premium. 7a ve 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be 
those of other offices adopting a similar plan of division 


Age | 


when 
i Date of Sum | Original 
ong Policy, | Assured.| Premium. 


issued. 





20 £1, £19 6 
4 8 


3110 
4215 
66 11 


Agents in India—Messrs. Braddon & & Co. 
Bainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bombe. 


MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 
Printed by James Hoxmxs, of No. 4, New Ormond: in te 
county of Middlesex, printer. at ‘his office No. 4, 
UaamearT, lane, in the parish of St. Andrew in thessi ib 
pe ublished by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellin; —— 
n the said county, Publisher. * No. 14, inWell a 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsven: cia 


Scottanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; — 
Mr, John Robertson, Dublin —Saturday, August 33, 
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